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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 








TO OUR READERS. 





Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Specrator during their absense from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Specrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W 0. 2, w where all back | numbers can be obtained e 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
————— 

fFNHE most important political event which has occurred 

since we went to press last week is the resignation of 
Mr. Bonar Law. The familiar suspicion of the quidnuncs, 
that when a statesman suddenly resigns the alleged reason is 
not the real reason, falls to the ground in this case. There is 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Bonar Law retired solely for reasons 
of health. He received a sudden and peremptory warning 
from his doctors of so decisive a kind that he was bound to act 
upon it. In the House of Commons on Thursday, March 17th, 
the Prime Minister read the letter conveying Mr. Bonar Law’s 
resignation. ‘“‘I am quite worn out,” Mr. Bonar Law wrote ; 
“under these circumstances I have no choice.” The leaders 
of the various parties spoke with genuine feeling about Mr. 
Bonar Law, who has won for himsclf an exceptional place in 
the affections of the House because of his good temper, his 
patience, his humanity, and his modesty. 





Mr. Bonar Law’s resignation of course means several changes 
in the Ministry. The question which most closely affects 
Unionists is the leadership of their own party. On Monday 
the Unionist Party met at the Carlton Club, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was chosen by a unanimous vote to succeed Mr. 
Bonar Law. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Long, Sir Edward Carson, and 
Sir Robert Horne, who were away, all sent messages speaking 
in effect of Mr. Chamberlain as the only possible choice. We 
have written elsewhere about the future of the Unionist Party, 
and will say nothing on that subject here. We desire, however, 
to make a few remarks on a matter which affects a far larger 
number of people than belong to the Unionist Party. 





Besides being the new leader of the Unionists, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on the invitation of the Prime Minister, is also to be 
Leader of the House. Old-fashioned statesmen would have 
rubbed their eyes to see how this title is used as though it stood 
for a natural and indispensable office in Parliament. In former 
days, when a Prime Minister was a peer, he had of course a deputy 
in the House of Commons “ to lead the House.’ But what, we 
ask, is the meaning of a Leader of the House when the Prime 
Minister himself is a member of that House? The explanation, 
of course, is that during the war Mr. Lloyd George was so 
deeply occupied by the affairs of the War Cabinet that he paid 
only occasional visits to the House. Necessarily, therefore, he 
had a deputy. 


But the war is now past history; and though we must admit 
that the Supreme Council has heavily taxed the Prime Minister’s 
time, we feel strongly that there is no longer any need for con- 
tinuing an arrangement which implies that the office of the 
Prime Minister floats, as it were, in mid air detached from. the 
reutine of Parliament. Surely the whole theory of our Parlia- 
mentary institutions is that the Prime Minister is the focus 
of power, and as such must regularly lead the House himself, 
meet the criticisms of the Opposition on main principles, and 
direct his army of followers. He is like a general in the field, 
and if he cannot be referred to at a moment’s notice he has 
abrogated his proper functions. Mr. Lloyd George may of 
course say that normal conditions have not yet returned, 
Personally, we can hardly accept that apology, but in any case 
we sincerely hope that he will make it his business to restore 
normality as soon as possible. The Prime Minister while he 
is in office exercises supreme power; obviously, he ought to 
exercise that power in the manner which custom has established. 


As it is, however, Mr. Chamberlain becomes Leader of the 
House, and consequently will cease to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was at first said that he would take the position 
of Lord Privy Seal, but it was then remembered that that 
(although the acceptance of the office would mean only that 
Mr. Chamberlain was exchanging one office of gain for another 
office of gain) involves re-election. The post of Lord Privy Seal 
is an exception to the ordinary rule. According to the latest 
rumour, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain, if the Government do not 
want to face a by-election, may become a Minister without 
portfolio. There are many rumours as to the other changes, but 
a decision is likely to be postponed for some little time. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is understood, will not introduce the Budget, 
and the names chiefly mentioned for the post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are those of Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, and Sir L. Worthington Evans. 


The plebiscite in Upper Silesia was held on Sunday to deter- 
mine the numbers of inhabitants or natives desiring to be under 
German or Polish rule. The Allies had at first decided to give 
Upper Silesia to Poland, but in June, 1919, they yielded to the 
German objections so far as to order a plebiscite. At the polls, 
716,400 votes were cast for Germany and 471,400 for Poland. 
At least 200,000 German votes were those of persons, mostly 
children of German officials, who had been born in Upper 
Silesia but who do not live there. An Allied Commission has 
now to determine, as in the case of Schleswig, by the votes of 
the several communes, where the frontier between the German 
and Polish districts is to be drawn. The Commission has to 
pay regard “to the wishes of the inhabitants as shown by the 
vote and to the geographical and economic conditions of the 
locality.” The southern districts and the eastern frontier 
districts appear to be preponderantly Polish, while the northern 
and western districts are mainly German. The chief mining 
and industrial district round Kénigshiitte is divided in racial 
sentiment. The Commission will have no casy task in 
partitioning the province, but it will not, we trust, seek a 
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speedy solution by overriding the national claims of the Poles, 
who are the weaker party. 


The French Chamber on Thursday, March 17th, approved of 
the decisions of the Lendon conference on reparation by 491 
votes to 66. M. Briand reminded the Chamber that Germany 
had failed to carry out the Peace Treaty, by not disarming, by 
not dealing with the war criminals, and by not delivering the 
agreed amount of coal, and by not paying £1,000,000,000 which 
is due before May Ist. The Allies, he said, were thoroughly and 
whole-heartedly united in their determination to enforce the 
Treaty. The anxious critics who objected that Germany was 
being treated too leniently were assured that the military experts 
approved of what had been done. M. Briand has not, like Mr. 
Lloyd George, to deal with any friends of Germany ; the French 
Opposition is all for stiffening the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
which it regards as absurdly generous. 


The garrison of Kronstadt, which had revolted against the 
Bolsheviks, surrendered late on Thursday, March 17th, to 
Trotsky’s forces after some fighting. General Koslovsky and a 
number of his followers escaped into Finland. The insurgents 
scem to have erred in revolting while the Gulf of Finland was 
ice-bound, so that the Bolshevik troops could march to the 
island fortress. But General Koslovsky cannot have offered 
a serious resistance, if Kronstadt is the ‘‘ impregnable ’”’ fortress 
that it is reputed to be. Presumably the insurgents, as in the 
Crimea and elsewhere, could not agree among themselves, whereas 
the Bolshevik despots are united by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. _ It is reported that Kameneff, the Bolshevik commander- 
in-chief, has been arrested in Moscow. If Trotsky’s mercenaries 
fail him in the capital, as well as in Kronstadt, the Terror must 
come to an end. 


The Turks who had assisted the Bolsheviks to suppress the 
Socialist Republic of Georgia occupied Batum as their share of 
the booty. The Bolsheviks, however, having secured Tiflis, 
turned on their allies and drove them out of Batum last week, 
after some street fighting. It is now reported that the Bol- 
sheviks have made a treaty with Mustapha Kemal, under which 
Batum is to remain nominally Georgian but actually Russian. 
The whole of the Caucasus has in fact been replaced under the 
rule of Moscow, and its “right to self-determination” is now 
ignored. Mustapha Kemal will probably soon find that his 
Bolshevik allies covet Erzerum and Trebizond just as much 
as the Tsars used to do. 





During the week the newspapers have contained extracts 
from a book which the ex-Kaiser has written to defend himself 
and his country—but chiefly himself. It is a compilation rather 
than a book, and was meant for private circulation among his 
former officials and his friends. It gives a kind of bird’s-eye 
view, arranged in parallel columns, of diplomatic events from 
1894 to 1914. By presenting such summarized statements, 
which owing to their brevity do not explain themselves, and 
by omitting all the intrigues and rattlings of sabres which the 
Kaiser was continually causing to go on behind the scenes, 
anybody could make such a compilation prove anything. 
The Kaiser’s succession of provocative speeches, his pugnacious 
dashes upon the African Coast, his double-dealing with the 
Tsar while he was saying quite different things to France and 
Britain—all these things are ignored. It is the characteristic 
production of a man who is either extraordinarily confused 
mentally or extraordinarily crooked. 


It has been arranged that, subject to the ratification of the 
Senate, the next American Ambassador in London shall be 
Colonel George Harvey. By this choice America carries on 
what is becoming a tradition, to send to London a man dis- 
tinguished in letters or oratory. But Colonel Harvey, though 
he resembles Lowell, Choate, and Dr. Page in some respects, is 
unlike them in that his methods tend to be methods of invective. 
He can be a real thorn on the flesh of his political opponents. 
Fortunately for us, he has always been a good friend to Britain 
and has been a frequent visitor here. He became famous as the 
owner of the North American Review, and lately his writings have 
been a special force in American politics in Harvey's Weekly. In 
a short biography of Colonel Harvey, the Times reminds us 
that it was he who induced Mr. Wilson, then a professor 
at Princeton, to take up political life and stand for the 
Governorship of New Jersey. He saw in Mr. Wilson a future 
President. 








But having helped Mr. Wilson to the Presidentship Colonel 
Harvey split with him and became one of his most uncompro- 
mising opponents. It was an extraordinary fact that having 
done so much to steer a Democrat to the White House, he became 
the chicf instrument in bringing about ‘the eampromise which 
caused the election of Mr, Harding as Repwhblican President, 
Colonel Harvey had, in fact, completely changed round as a 
result of his experience of Mr. Wilson’s methods. In his owa 
phrase, he preferred “ American nationalism to rainbow inter. 
nationalism.” 


Lord Robert Cecil met his constituents last Saturday in order 
to justify to them his crossing of the floor of the House. Tho 
result of his speech and the subsequent discussion was that he 
was in effect invited to continue to represent Hitchin as an 
independent Unionist. The vote of confidence was almost 
unanimous; there was only one dissentient. Although we 
cannot agree in all things with Lord Robert Cecil, it is a pleaswre 
to record such a triumph of honesty and frankness. At a timo 
when the tendency is very strong for Members of Parliament to 
let their functions begin and end with the registering of their 
votes, it is refreshing to find that a member of one of our oldest 
political families can successfully reassert the right to behave 
after the fashion laid down by Burke for a Member of Parlia- 
ment, 


Lord Robert Cecil was asked by his questioners whether he 
wanted to found a new party and whether he would lead it, 
He answered that a new party would have to come to him and 
invite him to lead it. For our part, we do not think any such 
thing will happen. If ever there was a likelihood of it, tho 
opportunity passed because Lord Robert Cecil had not tho 
desire or the strength to make use of it. But there is a vast 
amount of good work for Lord Robert Cecil to do in the Houseas 
an independent Unionist. He can make the People’s Union 
for Economy a real force, and he can champion the League of 
Nations, which much needs champions of sincerity and ability. 


Sir James Craig, speaking on the Navy Estimates in the House 
of Commons on Thursday, March 17th, said that the Admiralty 
would close the Haulbowline Dockyard in 1921-22 and the 
Pembroke Dockyard in 1922-23. There would be an ultimate 
saving of £500,000 a year on Haulbowline; it was hoped that 
private shipbuilders would take over the Pembroke yard. The 
Admiralty, like the naval authorities of America and Japan, 
believed in the capital ship as the unit on which sea power was 
built. It was proposed to lay down four battleships in the 
coming financial year; they would be improved ‘ Hoods’ and 
could conform to the lessons of the late war. A submarine 
and a minelayer would also be built. Mr. Asquith agreed that 
the capital ship was still essential. He deprecated, however, 
“the curse of talk about competitive shipbuilding.” Great 
Britain and America might well agree upon a reasonable reduc- 
tion of naval armaments. Sir Edward Carson pointed out that 
in 1925 America would have 18 and Japan 11 post-Jutland 
battleships, while we should have five. ‘‘ If we were going to be 
satisfied to be the second naval Power in the wosld, the Govern- 
ment should tell the people and tell the Empire.” 


The German Reparations (Recovery) Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons on Friday, March 18th. Mr. 
Clynes, on behalf of the Labour Party, moved the rejection of 
the Bill, on the ground that the other Allies might not adopt a 
similar procedure. But only fifteen members voted against the 
Bill. Lord Robert Cecil said that, while the Bill raised difficul- 
ties, it was entirely in accord with the Treaty. He hoped, 
however, that Germany would be allowed to appeal to the 
League of Nations on this point, and he suggested that the League 
might well be asked to determine the amount which Germany 
could and ought to pay in reparation. The Attorney-General 
questioned the wisdom of asking the League of Nations to act a3 
a debt-collector. Germany had shown her intention not to 
execute the reparation clauses of the Treaty. It was the duty 
of the Allies to compel the observance of the Treaty, 


A Bill to transfer the responsibilities of the expiring Ministries 
of Munitions and Shipping to the Board of Trade was read a second 
time in the House of Commons on Monday. Captain Loseby, 


whose grave charges against the staff of the Ministry of Munitions 
are to be investigated by a special tribunal, accused the staff of 
corruption and declared that numerous contractors had been 
paid large sums on accounts which had not been verified. Mr 
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Hope, in reply, said that it had been found advisable for the 
auditors and the contractors to settle disputed accounts by 
bargaining instead of waiting for “‘ a complete examination of the 
enormous number of documents.” Lord Inverforth had settled 
claims for £302,000,000 by paying £109,000,000. He had 
realized goods to the value of £570,000,000 at a total cost of 
¢12,000,000. Mr. Hope admitted that the headquarters staff 
alone of the Ministry of Munitions still numbered 2,075 persons, 
so that a large expenditure will continue although the Ministry 
jg nominally to disappear. 


Lord Selborne, in the House of Lords on Monday, urged 
the Government to introduce a measure of Second Chamber 
2eform this session. He said that if by a turn of fortune’s 
wheel the Labour Party came into power, it could do all that 
had been done in Russia to destroy the constitution, the liberty 
and the property of the people by means of the Parliament 
Act in a little more than two years, although the majority 
of the electors might not desire anything of the kind. Lord 
Bryce supported Lord Selborne, declaring that even an imper- 
fect Second Chamber would be better than none, especially 
now that representative legislatures caused’ so much dissatis- 
faction. Lord Haldane defended the Parliament Act and said 
that he did not fear a Labour Ministry. Lord Curzon, in reply, 
pleaded that the members of the Cabinet Committee had been 
far too busy to discuss the large and difficult question of a 
Second Chamber, and that Parliament could not sit in the 
autumn to consider a Bill on this subject. He hoped that 
the Government might introduce a Bill early next session. 
Thus the matter is once more deferred. 


Mr. Lloyd George spoke with animation and merriment, 
evidently feeling very sure of his position, when he explained 
to the House of Commons on Tuesday the trade agreement with 
Russia, The agreement was purely a trade arrangement with 
a de facto Government. It was not a Treaty of Peace. The 
right to recover debts from Russia, whether public or private, 
had not been waived. Mr. Lloyd George ridiculed the idea 
that British traders were opposed to the agreement. ‘‘ You 
cannot,” he said, “ rule out half of Europe and vast territories 
of Asia by simply saying ‘ Ring down the fire curtain and let 
the fire burn itself out.’’’ As for the position of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, there was no doubt that Bolshevism was still main- 
taining itself and that there was at present no alternative 
government. Nevertheless, information had reached him which 
showed that there was a change from the extravagant Com- 
munism of even a few months ago. 








The Soviet system in its original form had been found to be an 
impossibility. Lenin himself had quite recently delivered 
speeches which would have caused him to be shouted down if 
he had delivered them at a Trades Union Congress. He had 
said that it was desirable to bring capital into Russia ; and he 
had asked how foreign capitalists could be attracted unless 
they were given suitable rewards. Lenin’s speeches “ might be 
described as an antidote to the speeches and propaganda of the 
Labour Party.” The theories of Karl Marx had failed. “ You 
cannot patch up locomotives with Karl Marx doctrines.” Evi- 
dently Lenin had begun frankly to recognize that fact. Mr. 
Lloyd George said that he looked upon the trade agreement as 
& kind of Borstal system for converting the Russian criminals, 


Tn the House of Commons on Tuesday Dr. Macnamara said 
that the employers in the building trades had agreed to absorb 
50,000 ex-Service men in accordance with the Government’s 
request. This decision would be communicated to the trade 
union leaders on Wednesday morning. As we go to press on 
Wednesday this week we do not yet know the result of the 
Conference. Explaining the scheme, Dr. Macnamara said :— 

“Employers will pay a percentage of tho standard wage, 
varying according to the proficiency of the trainee, who, in 
addition, will receive 10s. a week for the first six months and 5s. 
® week for the next six months. These additional grants will 
be recoverable from the Government. The Building Trade 
Employers’ Federation have accepted responsibility for the 
success of the scheme. The men will be taken for a contract of 
fervice with employers for two years ; and I have no doubt that 
the scheme will be a great success.” 


The Sinn Fein rebels were active on Saturday and Sunday, 
At Cross Barry, near Kinsale, on Saturday a patrol of troops 
and police was ambushed. ‘Their lorries were stopped by the 
sudden blowing up of a bridge, and machine-guns were turned 
on them by the rebels under cover. Light soldiers and 





policemen were killed, and the lorries were burnt. Reinforce- 
ments then appeared and scattered the rebels, of whom six were 
killed andsix captured. On Saturday night a military lorry was 
bombed in a crowded Dublin street; two soldiers were killed 
and six wounded. On Sunday morning, near Dungarvan, a 
small patrol was ambushed. One policeman was killed; a 
sergeant was taken away by the rebels and murdered in cold 
blood. Seven of the Sinn Feiners were shot dead. On Monday 
thirty men of the City of London Regiment were attacked on 
leaving their train at Headford, County Kerry, by a large gang 
concealed in the station; an officer and eight men were killed 
and twelve mep were wounded. A brave sergeant brought a 
machine-gun into action and held off the rebels till help arrived. 
A large number of isolated murders of policemen and civilians 
by Sinn Feiners were also reported ; most of the victims were 
unarmed, 





The Sinn Fein incendiaries, who are trying to frighten England, 
have extended their operations to the Home Countics. Late on 
Friday, March 18th, some of these Irish criminals sct fire to 
stackyards at North Cheam, Belmont, Mitcham, and Morden in 
Surrey and at Bexley in Kent. They used a motor-car in order 
toescape. One Irishman was arrested on suspicion. The Inde- 
pendent Liberals who express such unbalanced sympathy with 
Sinn Fein in Ireland do not seem to be much concerned at 
Sinn Fein’s doings in England. We shall be told, perhaps, that 
Irish rebels have a sacred right to burn our corn-stacks, 





The delegates of the Miners’ Federation decided on Friday, 
March 18th, to consult their local unions regarding the new 
offer of the coal-owners. Under this very generous offer, the 
miners would receive as a minimum the base rates paid in 
July, 1914, with the additions made to those rates since then. 
The owners’ standard profits in each district would be 17 per 
cent. of the wages paid on that scale. Any surplus remaining 
from the sale-price of coal would be divided, the miners taking 
three-fourths and the owners one-fourth ; the owners proposed, 
however, to forgo their share, for the present, provided that 
the men’s wages were determined at monthly intervals. It 
appears that the Yorkshire miners will accept this offer, but 
that South Wales and Scotland, where the extreme Socialist 
minority has contrived to gain control of the miners’ executives, 
are hostile to it. ‘The choice for the miners really lies between 
employment at good if not extravagant wages and unemploy- 
ment with a State dole. The coal-owners cannot continue to 
lose £5,000,000 a month when state control ceases on March 31st, 
and the community is in no mood to pay high prices for coal 
and, in addition, a subsidy of £60,000,000 a year, as Mr. Hodges 
has proposed, so that South Wales hewers may continue to carn 
£12 or more for a nominal working week of thirty-five hours. 


An action in the Chancery Court last week showed that the 
two chief carpenters’ trade unions are absolutely hostile to 
co-partnership. They had threatened to expel two members 
who, being in the employ of Messrs: Lever Brothers, had worked 
under Messrs. Lever’s co-partnership scheme for the past 
twelve years. It was admitted that the men were paid the 
full trade union rates of wages. The compiaint of the unions 
was, oddly enough, that the men were too well treated, so that 
they would not be inclined to leave their employment whenever 
the union exccutive thought fit to order a strike. The exccutive, 
of course, like to feel that they have the same despotic power 
as Lenin exercises in Moscow, and that they can at any moment 
upset the harmony of a well-conducted factory and deprive the 
employer of his profits and the workmen of their wages. Mr. 
Justice Eve unfortunately decided that the law offered no 
remedy in such a case. Tho Trade Union Act of 1871, it seemed 
to him, prevented the courts from determining whether the 
union executive had or had not interpreted the union rules 
fairly. We can only hope that other trade union executives 
will use their power more wisely. It is to be noted that of 
all the unions with members in Messrs. Lever’s service only 
the two carpenters’ unions have, after twelve years, raised 
an objection to Messrs. Lever’s conditions of employment 
on the ground that they are too generous. 








Bank rate, s per cent.. changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday, 87 
‘hursday week, 863; a year ago, 87j. 
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OF THE DAY. 


— iP 


THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


TOPICS 


THE CRISIS IN 
it is a great pleasure to record that a unanimous 
choice has fallen on Mr. Austen Chamberlain. He 
is to lead the Unionist Party in the House of Commons, 
to succeed, that is, to the post occupied by Mr. Bonar Law 
since the establishment of the present Administration. 
The appointment is one in which all loyal Unionists can 
find a keen satisfaction. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is 
a man governed by the highest standards of political 
honour. He has never in his whole career betrayed a 
colleague. He has never used poisoned or unfair weapons 
against his enemies. He has never put his own personal 
ambition before the interests of the country. He has 
never, in the heat of competition, done a mean or dis- 
creditable act. If one wanted to point a model of what 
political conduct should be in a representative system, 
one could not pick out a better example. 

But though it is a great advantage to have secured such 
a leader in the House of Commons, we shall be making a 
great, nay fatal, mistake if we rest on our oars. It 
would be the height of folly to suppose that we have done 
all that is necessary, and that all is well because we have 
thosen so worthy a successor to the late leader of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons. And here we 
must express our deep regret at Mr. Bonar Law’s illness. 
What we have said in regard to Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
may be said with perfect sincerity of his predecessor. 
There have been few things more touching in our political 
history than Mr. Bonar Law’s deliberate sacrifice of him- 
self to what he believed to be the good of the country. 
That sacrifice would have been memorable in any case. 
It was made the more memorable by the fact that Mr. 
Bonar Law shared to the full the agony of heart which 
fell upon so many Englishmen and Englishwomen. Though 
he lost two sons in the war, it never occurred to him for 
a moment that he had done enough and might claim the 
indulgence of rest for his sacrifices. Instead, his losses 
nerved him to the further sacrifice of his remaining health 
and happiness. 

But, once more, we are not going to get what is essential 
for our national welfare if we rest satisfied with having 
made a good choice in Mr. Chamberlain, or with 
congratulating ourselves upon the civic virtue shown by 
Mr. Bonar Law. In spite of these things the essential 
fact remains that the Unionist Party is in peril. Further, 
unless that peril is faced and overcome, and the Unionist 
Party is placed upon a sure and, what is the same thing, an 
honest foundation, we shall find ourselves confronted with 
the danger of all democratic forms of government—the 
rule of the minority, the substitution of oligarchy under 
an alias for true democracy. 

In democratic rule under representative institutions 
the Party System is no doubt a necessity. By this we 
do not mean the Party System in that exaggerated form 
from which we have suffered during the last forty or fifty 
years, but the true Party System such as that expounded 
and defended by Burke. This was a combination or union 
of men inspired by similar principles and with a common 
aim in front of them. The antiseptics of the Party System 
are honest principles and willingness to make sacrifices 
to carry out those principles. Principles are never to be 
sacrificed in order to obtain place and power, or even 
to maintain a false sense of unity. 

The true party spirit is maintained by a baiance or har- 
mony in action. Just as a man must be urged to sacrifice not 
only his personal interests but many of his political theories 
in order to secure unity of action, so he must be urged to 
sacrifice even his party interests rather than impair the 
a honour of the body with which he is associated. 

he Party System may be said, indeed, to be justified only 
by the fact that it rests upon the assurance that the honest 
members of the party will resign if they are asked to 
surrender their personal honour by carrying out or defend- 
ing schemes and objects which they feel to be wrong in 
themselves. This balance or harmony, like so many of 
the harmonies in ethics and in human conduct generally, 
is, we admit, not easy to achieve. Yet it can be achieved 
in spite of that. 








The considerations which we have just set forth demand 
as an essential a high degree of homogeneity in a party 
If a party is to do great things in the State either in the 
matter of conservation, or still more important and more 
vital, in the matter of constructive and creative policy 
homogeneity is absolutely necessary. It is, indeed, not 
too much to say that a small party inspired by common 
principles will do more and will do it better than a far 
larger party which has not the gift of homogeneity, but 
is merely in the condition described by a Victorian states- 
man, “ Not a party, but a fortuitous concurrence of political 
atoms.” 

This need for homogeneity in a party, if it is to do great 
things, was, strangely enough, or perhaps we should say 
most significantly, laid down in the speech made on the 
day of Mr. Bonar Law’s resignation by Mr. Lloyd George 
at the inaugural dinner of the 1920 Club—a club founded 
by the Liberal supporters of the Administration. Mr, 
Lloyd George began by impressing upon his hearers what we 
have again and again urged in these columns—the need for 
making a determined stand against the revolutionary 
forces arrayed against the fabric of the State. These 
forces, however small in number, are dangerous from their 
virulence, vivacity, and intensity. 

Here is the text of Mr. Lloyd George’s poignant appeal 
for a homogeneous party to combat the great new political 
combination which, whether rightly or wrongly, he dis- 
covers in the new Labour Party :— 

“The destiny of this country was in the making in these 
years, more than in elmost any years in its history. 
it was no use pretending that things were what they 
were before the war. Whether they liked it or not, it 
was a new world. There wore new issues. Before the war 
it used to be said that every man born into this world alive 
was either a little Liberal or a little Conservative, and it was more 
or less true. It was no longer the case. They had a vast multi- 
tude, numbering, he believed, millions, whose political opinions 
were unformed. They would be formed in the next few years, 
and on the form they took depended entirely the course the 
country would pursue. The rise of a great new party in this 
country was a portent. There was atime when the Labour Party 
was regarded as the wing of the Liberal Party—an advanced left 
wing. It was no longer a wing—it was a rt formidable 
bird of its own. (Laughter.) Their friends of the Independent 
Liberal Party could never get it out of their minds that the 
Labour Party would some time or other fall back into its own 
position of being the wing of the Liberal Pariy. It was no longer 
so. They were a great, formidable, menacing party, a party 
which would become the dominating party in this country, 
unless they took the necessary steps to inform the electorate 
what the issues were thoy were raising.” 

Finally, Mr. Lloyd George dwe!t on the perils of the 
situation :— 

*“‘They were issues of such magnitude, so threatening to the 
whole fabric of society, that it was folly to quarrel about 
trivialities when confronted with them. They meant the 
destruction of private property, the destruction of private 
enterprise, conversion of the whole means of production into 
a great State machine. That might be good; that might be 
bad—it might be very bad. But it was a complete revolution 
in the old system on which the country had been built up, and 
on which the prosperity of every other land had been built.”’ 

After some very brilliant but not altogether relevant chaff 
of the Labour Party for not being able to make a sound 
Coalition owing to their want of homogeneity—to 
the differences not only between the Labour Moderates 
and the Labour Extremists, but also between the Labour 
Moderates and the “* Wee Frees ”—Mr. Lloyd George most 
wisely and soundly insisted that common principles and 
sound principles are the indispensable foundation for a party 
or political combination by whatever name it is called. 
Mr. Lloyd George next defended the Coalition on grounds 
which are applicable only if Coalition is regarded as one 
of the names appropriate to a true party, combination, 
or union, That the word Coalition, which is technically 
a synonym for combination, can be correctly used in this 
way we admit. To do so, however, is somewhat to darken 
counsel, If a definition is to be what it surely ought to 
be, “a report on the facts,” the definition of Coalition 
for the ordinary man is not a political party but a temporary 
and sudden gathering of men of different political aims and 
aspirations, to prevent some catastrophe which they all 
dread. “ Let us sink all discussions as to the port to which 
the ship is to be steered in order to deal with the immediate 
and imperative need of keeping the pumps going and so 

reventing the vessel from sinking.” That is the spirit of 
bcalition, But Mr. Lloyd George, when he used the word, 
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was asking for something very different. .He was asking 
for a crew inspired with a common purpose not merely 
in the business of keeping the ship afloat, but of sailing 
her to a definite haven, and also of sailing her under the 
best conditions. That, however, we contend, is asking for a 
homogeneous party. What are and must be the conse- 
quences to the party, and also to Mr. Lloyd George person- 
ally, from the premises just quoted, we discuss in detail 
in the article which follows. 





THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[geome who have followed the argument in our 


previous article will see that what we have said 
leads up to the conclusion that if things are to be 
on a satisfactory basis Mr. Lloyd George and his 
immediate Liberal followers must make their choice 
between founding a new party in combination with 
the Unionists and joining the present Unionist Party, 
with Mr. Lloyd George, of course, as its head. Which of 
these two courses should be taken in the interests of the 
nation ! 

In our opinion, it would on the whole be much more 
satisfactory to the country, because much more intelligible, 
if Mr. Lloyd George and such of his followers as desired to 
do so entered the Unionist Party as at present constituted. 
That, in our judgment, is the line of least party 
resistance, and also, which is still more important, the 
line of least sacrifice of principle, and finally the line of 
greatest homogencity. After all, you could net well have 
a better name than “The Unionist Party.” It is true 
that the Unionist Party originally owed its name to the 
Irish issue, and that that issue is either gone or is entirely 
changed. That, however, does not seem to us to matter. 
Since Union and Coalition are the same in essential signifi- 
cance, both implying combination, there is very little 
difference between a Coalition Party and a Unionist Party. 
Both names attest joint action. 

What we want is a union of all men who are in favour of 
majority as opposed to minority rule; who desire to see 
true democratic principles flourish; and finally, who 
believe that the popular will must prevail through legal 
and constitutional methods and not through such wild 
guesses as form the basis of Soviet rule, or through what 
is even more familiar—an impudent and avowed com- 
bination of force and fraud. While wanting this union 
of principles, we want also to maintain a unity of the 
Empire in a very special and intimate degree. Every- 
where, indeed, we want the union and the co-operation of 
energies for good civic ends, whether it be in matters 
imperial or in trade, or perhaps, most important of all, in 
solving the great equation of Capital and Labour. 

But what is there to prevent Mr. Lloyd George sharing 
in such a union? As every Unionist worthy of the name 
will admit, the Unionist Party must never be a 
Capitalist Party. Although it must and will prevent the 
destruction of Capital, it will do so in order to keep in 
being that whick is absolutely essential to the economic 
interests of Labour. The matter, however, is so obvious 
that we need not argue it further. 

It remains only to deal with the suggestion that it would 
be better to found a new party under a new name, and 
that by doing so we should prevent the loss of a certain 
number of Liberal Coalitionists who would hate to give up 
the name of Liberal and would stifl more hate to adopt the 
name of Unionist. Very possibly we might lose a certain 
number of supporters in this way. We venture to 
say, however, we should not lose nearly so many as if 
through a misunderstanding the name of Unionist 
were given up and such an uncouth name as “ Centre 
Party” or “Coalition Party” were substituted for 
it. Both would suggest, and therefore tend to create, a lack 
of homogeneity. And here let us remark that parties with 
bloated numbers, that is parties with enormous majorities, 
are not necessarily strong parties. As we said in our 
previous article, the strong party is the party which is 
really agreed and therefore knows its own mind—knows 
what it wants and means to get what it wants. A party 
with a homozeneous majority of sixty or seventy 


will often do far better than a party which, when roused, 
Is supposed to be able to count upon a majority of two 
hundred and fifty! 


Such majorities are bound to suffer 








from the fact that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. When the figures in the division are so enormous 
as to be counted by hundreds, individuals A, B, C, and D 
are always apt to consider that their support is not needed. 

For all these reasons it is, in our opinion, essential that 
sooner or later, and in our opinion the sooner the better, 
Mr. Lloyd George should be recognized as the Unionist 
Party leader. Since it is better to be quite plain, he should 
be asked to consent to those restraints which are imposed 
on their leader by a true party, restraints which are main- 
tained by the Cabinet. Now that the war is over we want 
to return to a Premier who is primus inter pares, not a 
political Dictator. 

Mr. Lloyd George can certainly take such a position 
without any loss of honour or dignity or power. If he 
refuses to take it, then it is necessary that the Unionist 
Party should choose without delay not merely a leader of 
the House of Commons, but a leader of the whole Party, 
whether that leader is to be found in the Upper or Lower 
House. Next, it is essential that the Unionist Party 
should proclaim its principles, When it comes to that 
proclamation, we venture to say that the principles will be 
found to be very much those which we ventured to lay 
down last week as the proper foundation of Unionism. 





BRITAIN, AMERICA, AND MISCHIEF-MAKERS. 
T is a strange fact, though it has its encouraging side, 
that the plainest and soundest advice as to the attitude 
that Englishmen should adopt if they want to be under- 
stood in America comes voluntarily from Americans 
themselves. We would refer our readers to letters which 
we print this week expressing the surprise and even the 
disgust which Americans feel when Englishmen visit 
America in the firm belief that the right way to promote 
good feeling between the two countries is to confess to 
an unlimited catalogue of British faults and crimes. No 
doubt the Awful Example is a familiar psychological 
phenomenon here. At revivalist meetings it has been 
found that no speaker makes a more poignant appeal to 
the audience than the man who is ready to blacken his 
own character, as it used to be before his conversion, 
in order to emphasize by contrast the state of bliss into 
which he has entered. We must conclude, however, 
from the letters we have received from Americans and 
from the comments of the American newspapers which 
stand for real and not for hyphenated Americanism, that 
the British Awful Example is not appreciated. 
Americans are disposed by temperament and training 
to appraise themselves accurately. They look upon what 
we should call modesty—when we deliberately underrate 
any virtues we possess in order that it may not be thought 
that we want to swagger—as an affectation or a form of 
modesty gone wrong. But though a good many Americans 
make allowances for what they know to be our national 
foible, they are, nevertheless, disposed to think that there 
must be something in it when we tell them that we are 
idiots and criminals. Of all the disastrous kinds of missions 
from Britain to America that ever were invented, the most 
disastrous is that of the lecturer or publicist who tells 
Americans in effect that though the Sinn Fein murderers 
in Ireland are criminals, the soldiers and the police 
are worse. It is a grotesque delusion to suppose that we 
shall create favour for ourselves in America by such 
methods. We have not space for all the letters we have 
received from Americans on this subject, but we may 
quote a few words from the letter of a well-known American 
which is among those we are unable to publish. “I 
suppose,” he says, “that the Spectator has acquainted 
itself with the substance of Sir Philip Gibbs’ article in 
the March Harper’s. What perverse fate can it be that 
has turned that gentleman’s gushing pen loose in America 
at the wrong moment? If it were possible for him to 
know as much about the United States as he thinks he 
knows, or even if he knows but half as much, he should 
have been aware that his article at this time is wholly 
mischievous and can only serve to confuse and dishearten.” 
We confess that our American correspondents express 
themselves more strongly than we should have done— 
or, let us say, than we think we should have done—had 
we been in their place. But that makes their reproof of 
the habits of some Englishmen all the more striking, 
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The truth is that no people in the world are so well situated 
as the Americans to understand the peculiar difficulties of 
Great Britain in dealing with Ireland, because they have 
the same trouble themselves. Americans—by that we 
mean genuine Americans who have but a single allegiance 
—remember only too well how their civic politics have 
been corrupted by the Irish. They remember only too 
well how the Molly Maguires in the anthracite coal districts 
resorted to a system of bloody assassination apparently 
for the mere sake of assassination. The murderers were 
living in a free and democratic country with no manner 
of grievance against the country of their adoption. Ameri- 
cans, again, remember only too well the riots promoted by 
the Irish during the Civil War. It was not only in the North 
that the Irish tried to put their spoke in the wheel. In 
the South also the Irish made trouble when required to 
fight against Americans of the North, just as the Irishmen 
of the North had made trouble over being required to fight 
against Americans of the South. Whatever was done 
by authority was wrong; the only people who were right 
were the Irishmen themselves. Such was the gospel of 
the Irish at that time, and such it is always and every- 
where. 

We said that we should have expressed ourselves less 
strongly than our correspondents have done. Our par- 
ticular reason for saying so is that in criticizing the policy 
of the Government in Ireland we have been, as our readers 
know, distressed at the indulgence which has been shown 
by the Government towards unofficial reprisals. Though 
we hold that by far the greater part of the blame should 
be placed upon the originators of murder, and though we 
have never been in the least surprised that policemen and 
soldiers—who have been subjected to every kind of provo- 
eation, and have been menaced day and night with violent 
death that leaps out upon them from secret and unexpected 
places—should have taken matters into their own hands, 
we have, nevertheless, considered that the Government 
committed a cardinal fault in not laying it down from the 
very beginning that the function of punishment or reprisal 
must be kept strictly in the hands of authority and not 
surrendered to unlicensed persons. But the remarkable 
fact is that such reflections as these make no appeal what- 
ever to the Americans who have written to us. They are 
simply conscious that mischief is being made, and they 
have no sympathy with Englishmen who make this mis- 
chief, whether in the name of duty or in that of a better 
international understanding. The genuine American likes 
to call himself a “ hundred-per-cent. American,” and 
similarly likes an Englishman when he visits America to 
be nothing but an Englishman. 

The feelings of “ hundred-per-cent.” Americans about 
Treland, are, of course, reproduced in their feelings about 
all those alien races which have been absorbed by the 
United States. ‘They say to an American of German 
birth, ““ Be an American altogether or else remain a German. 
We have no use for divided allegiance.” They say the 
same thing to Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Serbs, Poles, 
Russians, and the rest. America is far too much worried 
over her relations with the diverse elements of her vast 
community to trouble about the attitude of the British 
Government towards the one disaffected element within 
the United Kingdom. Of course pro-Irish resolutions 
which are anti-British in form are frequently passed in 
American constituencies and even in Congress, but these 
things are done for electioneering reasons. The belief, 
so often expressed here, that friendship between America 
and Britain depends upon the settlement of the Irish 
question is a myth; and a vast amount of harm is done 
when this myth is repeated by Englishmen as gospel 
truth. Statements to this effect are instantly seized upon 
and used in America as propaganda. They are quoted 
as evidence against us and proof of the virtue of all our 
Trish maligners. 

We greatly regret that Lord Robert Cecil, for all his 
earnest desire to help on a lasting friendship between 
Britain and America, should have contrived to defeat 
his own ends, as in our opinion he did, by his speech at 
the American Luncheon Club on Friday, March 18th. 
He drew a very gloomy picture of the gradual drifting 
apart of the two countries. He believed that we were 


being separated by such subjects of dispute as oil and 
eables and shipbuilding. We cannot believe anything of 





the sort. We believe, on the eontrary, that if such 
an estrangement is ever brought about it will be 
because misguided people on both sides of tho 
Atlantic talk about hostility while all the time there js 
nothing but friendship except on the part of fanatics and 
specially interested persons. We are as sure as we can 
be of anything that all the soundest and best men jy 
America—and these are the men who will ultimately 
direct policy—never felt more friendly towards Britain 
than they do now. 

A very good example of a demonstration of “ hundred. 
per-cent.” Americanism was that which took place in New 
York on Friday, March 18th, as a counterblast to the 
recent efforts of Sinn Fem and German Americans. 
“Deutschland Go Bragh,” as the Times correspondent 
tells us, is the nickname imposed upon the Irish and German 
combination ; and critical satire could not have made q 
happier effort. The mecting was organized by the 
American Legion and was addressed by General Pershing 
and others. “The hall,” says the correspondent, 
“was ¢rowded with 14,000 ‘ hundred-per-cent.’ Ameri- 
cans, while outside far bigger crowds made protests 
against German Irish propaganda.” We take some 
sentences of General Pershing’s speech from a Reuter 
telegram :— 

‘Americans have no quarrel with foreign-born citizens ho. 
cause of their birth, but they do object to the foreign-born 
attempting to decide an American question for a foreign reason, 
whether he be German, Irish, Italian, Hungarian, or Russian. 

. I bitterly resent any abuse of American citizenship 
or residence for the purpose of political or warlike propagenda 
in foreign countries. . . . In America there can be no 
place for those who, whilst claiming equal citizenship, continus 
their allegiance to another country. There can be no dual 
citizenship here. Under no guise can this country be made 
a breeding-place for intrigue.” 

President Harding, we are glad to notice, is not the kind 
of ruler who encourages insubordination by compromising, 
or uttering some soothing but ambiguous form of words, 
when he sees that a principle is at stake. The day before 
the meeting of the American Legion—that is to say, on 
St. Patrick’s Day—Sinn Feiners at Boston attempted 
to outdo all their previous achievements in demonstrations. 
They invited the military and naval commanders in the 
district to turn out troops and sailors to take part in the 
parade. But Geferal Ruckman and Admiral Dunn both 
refused because the flag of the Irish Republic was to be 
displayed. The Washington correspondent of the Morning 
Post tells us that the Sinn Feiners then telegraphed to the 
Secretary for War and the Secretary for the Navy, and 
asked them to overrule the local commanders. Both the 
Heads of Departments refused to interfere. The Sino 
Feiners then telegraphed to the President himself. They 
asked whether General Ruckman and Admiral Dunn 
were “ American officiais or the satellites of foreign Govern- 
ments.” “ Are they autocrats, or is this a democracy ¢ ” 
Finally they demanded—not even requesting—that Mr. 
Harding should overrule the officers. Mr. Harding at 
once sent the right answer through his Secretary. “ The 
Navy and Military Forees of the nation can have no 
part in any demonstration which may be construed as 
influencing the foreign relations of the Republic.” We 
respectfully congratulate the President. 

If Englishmen understood the real American—the only 
American that counts—a little better they would not 
aid the Sinn Fein propaganda in America. As we have 
shown, their efforts are accepted in aid, however they 
may intend them. There is no doubt about it. And 
perhaps the public here does not know even now the full 
extent, malice, and untruthfulness of that propaganda. 
We have before us a paper called The Sinn Feiner, which 
is published in New York. In the issue dated February 
5th, 1921, it is stated in huge black letters that on January 
20th, “Irish sea craft operating over the spot where 
Archbishop Mannix was seized last year destroyed the 
British submarine ‘ K 5.’” ‘K 5’ was the vessel which 
was accidentally sunk during exercises. The paper glories 
in the deed to which it makes so dishonest a claim. 
“How this victory was accomplished,” it says, “it is 
not permissible to tell at this time other than to say that 
@ new weapon somewhat in the nature of an electrically 
controlled projectile recently invented by an Irish engineer 
made it possible.” 
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GERMANY AND PRIVATE DEBTS. 


HE larger question of the indemnity to be paid by 
Germany which is being settled by the Supreme 
Council in consultation with the Reparation Commission 
has its counterpart in the debts owed by German traders 
to British firms and private persons. If we may judge from 
rumour, not much more progress is being made now in the 
one case than in the other in collecting the money; and 
this after a satisfactory period when private debts were 
being collected smoothly and regularly. So much atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the enormously difficult 
roblem of settling the indemnity to be paid by the German 
Government for the guilt of the German nation in 
destroying property as an act of war that very little atten- 
tion has been given by the public here to the parallel 
problem. Nevertheless, this parallel — of causing 
Germans to pay their British creditors debts which 
were contracted before the war is one of far greater magni- 
tude than some people suppose. We have heard it said 
that some British firms which are now almost “in Queer 
Street’ owing to the slump in trade could carry on with 
confidence if only a settlement with their German debtors 
could be effected. The tragedy of the whole thing is that 
the average British trader, having outlived the hot fits of 
the war when he declared that he would never do business 
with a German again, is really anxious to trade with German 
firms if the Germans make it possible for him to do so. 
He is anxious to do so not because he has any new reason 
for loving the Germans, but because, like a sensible man, he 
recognizes that the only hope for a general and stable 
settlement of Europe is that all countries, whether they were 
called Allies or enemies or neutrals during the war, should 
commercially go full steam ahead now. But though this 
is the frame of mind of the British trader, there seems to be a 
hitch ; it is said that the German Government, acting on 
behalf of the German traders, propose to make default in 
payment of the monthly balances due to British creditors. 
These monthly balances need a few words of explanation. 
Under Part X. of the Treaty of Versailles the private debts 
of Germany to the Allied countries are liquidated through 
Clearing Offices. London has a Clearing Office for dealing 
with these debts, and Berlin similarly has a Clearing Office 
for dealing with debts due to Germans from the nationals 
of the Allies. The London Clearing Office presents an 
account to Berlin every month debiting Germany with the 
claims of British nationals which have been admitted by 
Germany, and crediting her with the claims of German 
nationals which have been admitted here. Germany, 
according to the Treaty, is bound to pay the balance, if it 
is against her, in cash within seven days. The rumour that 
Germany is contemplating making default is all the more 
disturbing because the public understood that the busi- 
ness between the German Clearing Office and all the 
Allied Clearing Offices was proceeding smoothly. In this 
country it has even been a cause of congratulation that the 
ability and, above all, the suavity and reasonableness of 
our officials were responsible for better progress than could 
have been expected. We are not informed as to the nature 
of the hitch between ourselves and Germany, but the 
rumours that something is wrong and that Germany may 
bring the monthly settlements to a standstill are so persis- 
tent that we must believe them. 

The Times of Friday, March 18th, made some comments 
on this subject which offer perhaps a partial explanation 
of the situation. It said that under the Treaty there was 
no reason why the German Government should have been 
involved in any loss whatever through the operations of their 
Clearing Office except in so far as certain German firms 
which owed money to Allied creditors had become bankrupt 
since the beginning of the war. As the Times indicates, 
although the Treaty provides that the debts shall be settled 
in sterling it does not relieve the individual German debtors 
of securing sterling credits with depreciated marks. Neither 
the German Government nor the Berlin Clearing Office was 
required to make good the results of depreciation—that 
responsibility rested solely on the private debtor. The 


German Government, however, on its own authority, and 
without reference to the Treaty or to the Allies, took the 
responsibility of telling German debtors that they could 
pay their debts by handing in marks at the Berlin Clearing 
Oitice at the pre-war rate of exchange. 


The Times adds : 





‘* This threw on the Berlin Clearing Office the onus of facing 
the loss involved in making payment in sterling, and, 
furthermore, the loss thus voluntarily shouldered was 
made a basis for claiming more lenient treatment from the 
Allied Clearing Offices.” According to the Times, the 
position thus created was soon found to be untenable :— 

“Relief was sought, however, not by withdrawing the con- 
cessions made by the Berlin Clearing Office to German debtors, 
but by preventing German creditors from receiving the full 
benefit of the payments made to them by British debtors in 
sterling. The argument ran that the mark had not depreciated 
—a very astonishing assumption—but that sterling had appre- 
ciated owing to the war, and that the benefit accruing to German 
creditors from the high exchange constituted a war profit, 
which formed a proper subject for taxation. Accordingly, 
for some time past, the German Government has subtracted 
&@ very large pt peer of the difference between pre-war and 
current rates of exchange on such payments as a war tax. 
Possibly one explanation of this action is that, on the whole, 
the German debtors are understood to represent a less wealthy 
class than the German creditors. As matters stand at present, it 
is probable that the loss involved in the concessions granted to 
German debtors is roughly offset by the tax deducted from the 
payments to creditors.” 

Whatever may be the exact truth about the deadlock, 
Germany would do well, for her own sake, to make an end 
of placing technical objections in the way. It is essential 
for the future prosperity of Germany that she should have 
well regulated and amicable trade relations with this 
country. The frame of mind of traders here—their anxiety 
to trade—is as we have described it. It is a remarkable 
fact. If German diplomacy had set to work to create an 
atmosphere in Great Britain to her own advantage she 
could not have achieved such a success as has been brought 
about by the pressure of economic circumstance. The ques- 
tion now is whether Germany is going to destroy this 
atmosphere and replace it by another which would be 
quite as bad for her as for us, and probably worse. She 
is in great danger of doing this, and she thereby displays 
her curious and persistent inability to understand the 
workings of other people’s minds. 

What we have said about the difficulties of British 
traders owing to the threatened default of Germany is of 
course just as true of the difficulties of British banks and 
Accepting Houses. German foreign trade was largely 
financed in the past through the British Accepting Houses, 
and unless these houses are enabled to liquidate their 
obligations there will be a disastrous delay in the restora- 
tion of Anglo-German trade. Were rumour not so explicit 
it would be almost incredible that the Germans really 
think that it is worth their while to make default in pay- 
ment of the monthly balances. Such a default would of 
course mean a complete severance of financial relations 
between the traders of the two countries. We earnestly 
hope that this will be clearly understood in Germany, 
and that it will further be understood that if the crash 
should come it will not be because it has been sought by 
British traders. Whatever the future may hold, we have 
thought it our duty to offer this plain and perfectly honest 
warning to Germany. Although private debts may 
possibly be regarded im Germany as on a different plane 
from public debts, they are regarded here as being of the 
same character. The conduct of Germany in respect of 
private debts is bound to react upon the whole question 
of reparation and indemnity. Germany will be judged 
in the larger matter by her principles in the smaller. By 
unreasonableness in the business of the Clearing Offices, 
by what the member of the House of Commons calls 
“obstruction,” she is making her case worse all along the 
line. 








THE INANIMATE HOUSEHOLD. 

TRCUMSTANCES have lately forced upon many 
women a new intimacy with their household gods. 

The chairs and tables, the looking-glasses and the candle- 
sticks, the china and glass which till lately have always 
appeared upon their best behaviour, polished, in their 
right places and ready for use, they have become acquainted 
with under new conditions. They now know what a room 
looks like in disarray. They see the chairs when they have 
been up all night with their covers all creased and ill-fitting, 
crowded together round an empty grate. They look very 
differently from what they look when on their dignity, each 
in his appointed position, and their owners begin to 
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understand why the housemaid had so little respect for them, 
why she broke off their castors, tore their clothes, loosened 
their backs, and somehow or other caused their springs 
to collapse. ‘She certainly was very rough with them,” 
we say to ourselves, if we are their owners. We used to 
remonstrate and feel very sorry about it, but now we some- 
times wonder if she had not more provocation than we 
thought. That very comfortable sofa we move as we 
begin to put the room to rights is not = such an object 
of pity as we imagined. It is rather old-fashioned and has 
a sort of frill round it. The frill from time to time shows 
a long rent, and we never knew, we must admit, till we had 
the care of it ourselves, how much the destruction of its 
garment depended upon itself and how little upon its 
attendant. It certainly is a most awkward creature. If 
pushed across a room, it will almost infallibly step on its 
skirt, so to speak ; and if it does not tear it, it will at least 
spoil the “ set” of it. Then there is that nice little graceful 
chair. We remember it standing against the wall in our 
grandmother’s drawing-room. With very little belief in 
spiritualism, we are yet convinced that that chair walks. 
It lurks to trip up anyone who comes into the room before 
the curtains are drawn in the morning, and that someone 
is always its mistress. Again, the large table at the end 
of the room certainly does not endear itself upon more 
intimate acquaintance. It is—or anyhow it was—asso- 
ciated in our minds with nothing but what was pleasant. 
Someone worked at it or sat by it or wrote at it who would 
look up and smile when we came in. We still congratulate 
ourselves upon its hospitable proportions, its colour, and 
its surface. What a lot of “ litter” it has held for us, and 
how few things confided to its care are ever lost! Now, 
however, that we have to sweep under it we feel our senti- 
mental affection cooling. Who would have believed what 
shrewd knocks upon the head that table could deal to an 
amiable person who, in a crouching and defenceless position, 
is occupied in kindly polishing its legs! We feel as we 
struggle up to our feet that many past estimates must be 
revised where furniture is concerned. How vexed we used 
to be when the housemaid smeared the face of our pretty 
old looking-glass which hangs so high and so flatteringl 
reflects the back of the room! It seemed all charm fill 
we had the washing of it. Now, as we climb up the shaky 
step-ladder armed with a wet leather and a dry cloth, we 
are often insulted for our pains. “ Dirty overall you’ve 
got on,” it says, or, with still more irritating vulgarity, 
*“ Better wash your own face when you’ve done mine.” 
You never know what its next reflection will be ! 

Is it not extraordinary how little respect servants used 
to have for books! These treasuries of learning, these 
companions in mirth and heaviness, these unchanging 
friends, were treated by them no better than so much 
wastepaper! Now, however, if we have to “ do the books ” 
ourselves we shall be constrained to admit that they have 
a most maddening capacity for collecting dirt. It is such a 
bother to keep them clean that we could find it in our 
hearts sometimes to wish them on the dust-heap ! Of course 
we are not speaking of our real book friends, but those old 
wretches that never get taken off the shelves except when 
someone has to perform their musty toilets. Take the 
French classics, Corneille and Racine and Bossuet, and all 
their stately company—they are magnets for the dust! 
The revolving bookcase which harbours them exercises 
no cleanly influence over them, either. Even in the days 
of housemaids we distrusted that revolving bookcase. It 
always bumped any article of furniture which came in 
the way of its incalculable gyrations, besides knocking the 
elbow or spilling the tea of anyone within reach. What 
we did not know was how much more cleaning it required 
than any plain stationary book receptacle in the house. 
The maid used to wreak her spite by pushing library-books 
into its already full body till she broke its ribs! How 
indignant we were! But now we see her temptations, 
though of course we could never fall into them. 

Among the inanimate members of the household, china 
and glass ornaments and tea-services are, we think, the 
most endearing, partly perhaps because they are so fragile 
and dependent. Even they, however, try the patience 
of their attendants at times by the way in which the 
get them into trouble. “ How did you manage to “hows 


that?” sighs the master of the house, looking at the 
shattered remains of a Venetian vase on the mantelpiece. 





—————_s 


Manage it, indecd! Have we not saved the u 

little featherhead a dozen times from suicide are 
last fatal leap into the hearth which ended its light career ? 
With the working china, however, we never lose sympathy 
The hicelings did ill-treat it horribly! We should think 
one-third of all the servant-tended plates in the kingdom 
have a bit nicked out of their rims. Different housewives 
have different theories of how it happened, but all admit 
that the fault did not lie with the plates. The newcomers 
arriving since the great Servant Exodus, remain intact 
unless a charwoman should come in to nick them. Such 
a charwoman with long experience in destroying the value 
of dinner-services told the present writer that it is the tap 
which is chiefly instrumental in branding the porcelain 
She holds the plate under the tap to wash or rinse it, then, 
removing it with a sudden dexterous jerk, she catches jt 
against the curved nozzle in such a manner as to avoid 
a crack and yet take a small piece of the enamelled surface 
clean off. Teapot spouts can be deftly injured by the 
same process. China, however, very seldom seems to 
injure itself. In the hands of its owners it lasts for gener- 
ations, and is certainly far less susceptible of demoniacal 
possession than wooden furniture. Of course, it must be 
admitted that we have little to do with it in the early 
morning. The character of all inanimate things appears 
at its worst before breakfast in the winter, when spirits 
are depressed, light uncertain, and hands cold. 

An AMATEUR Hovsemaip, 





CHOOSING A HOUSE.—I. 


E had to live in London; there was no doubt about 
that. You cannot follow the profession of an 
architect from any other place, because that profession 
demands almost the mobility of a commercial traveller, 
for you cannot build houses and churches in your studio. 
If we had to live in London, it practically meant that 
we could not build, therefore we had got to adapt a house 
to our needs, and then came the questions, What were 
our needs ? How did we want to live ? 

There are many ways of regarding the house in which 
you live. There are a great number of divergent ideals of 
life, and I have a notion that many people who are rather 
uncomfortable are so because they try to combine several 
sorts of incompatible excellence. There is the housewifely 
ideal of a house, where everything is spotlessly clean ; 
the sheets and towels each bear a serial number, as well 
as their date, are bought by the dozen, laid on their shelves 
according to their number and used strictly in rotation ; 
where there is a great deal of brass and all of it winking ; 
a great many polished boards reflecting the furniture 
cheerfully ; well-swept hearths; and where it is, inci- 
dentally, a sin of the first magnitude for child or adult to 
be five minutes late for lunch, put sticky fingers on the 
window, or come in without wiping his shoes. 

Then there is the house whose ideal is seemliness and a 
certain dignity. All the food at meals is handed, the table 
is cleared for dessert. Economies are made in every 
direction in order that men-servants may be kept, because 
their ritual in the matter of parties and their cleaning 
of silver is superior. Everything is calculated by the 
routine of every day, and to bring an unexpected man 
to lunch causes something of a hubbub, indeed a first- 
rate disaster if there should chance to be cutlets, and 
one of the family has hastily to develop a passion for 
bread and cheese. 

Then there is the ideal of unconventionality and friendli- 
ness. Things are perhaps just a little uncertain, a little 
hugger mugger. No one is quite sure when dinner is going 
to be on any particular day ; the cook must always prepare 
for one or two extra. People constantly drop in for 
meals and cause no consternation, because the probabilities 
are that there might not have been enough cutlets anyhow, 
and are there not always sardines? Here the children 
do as they like, there is no particular nursery ; in theory 
they may play in any room in the house, in practice they 
are a little apt to get swept into the corners and be very 
hungry indeed before they finally sit down to their dinner. 

Then as to the expenditure in a house, ideals vary. 
Some people like to concentrate all their minor extrava- 
gances at home. They will take a ’bus and go to the 
dress circle, but they will have salmon out of season, 
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hot-house grapes and clean sheets twice a week, while other 

eople will expend a great deal of ingenuity and skill at 
hone in order to have free money to travel or give a 
dinner party at the Ritz. 

Before a couple determine upon their ideal house and 
style of living the housewife must decide, too, how much 
time, and in what proportions, she intends to spend upon 
househald and children. 

It will illustrate my meaning if I take the case of a 
rather poor couple living in a flat, where the choice is 
between @ somewhat expensive servant who is a 
first-rate cook and a child’s nurse. One woman might 
choose to do the cooking or equivalent work in the house 
herself, and have a first-rate nurse for her children; 
another might prefer to have the chief care of the children 
herself. 

How did we want to live? There are drawbacks and 
advantages in every type of household, but in our case 
special circumstances narrowed down our choice. 

A flat would have suited our purses, but it did not suit 
our circumstances, for we had a nursery to consider. 
A flat is odious for children, who want a great deal of 
room and should make a great deal of noise. On the 
other hand, I had a profession, and therefore it was most 
desirable that we should have a house as manageable as 
possible. I knew I could get a holiday, and could therefore 
spend a considerable amount of time and energy in getting 
my house into working order, but my circumstances made 
it most desirable that when it was once running it should 
run as automatically as possible. Of course no house runs 
automatically, especially a house in which there are two 
babies. but there are degrees in the amount of supervision 
and direction which houses and households require. 

As a flat was impossible because of the children, we 
came to the conclusion that the smaller our house could 
be the better, but, per contra, we also decided that my 
husband must have in it a studio and a room where he 
could see people and where his secretary could work. 

As for our actual method of life, we both particularly 
valued comfort and lack of friction, and decided that to 
us they came before either perfectly kept silver and 
perfectly announced guests or a house the energy of 
whose ministers was specially devoted to what in the 
Army was known as “ Spit and Polish” and to the serial 
numbering of handkerchiefs. 

It would have been nice to have all these things, but 
that our financial circumstances made improbable. 
Secondly, I was sure that I should prefer to devote as 
large a proportion as practicable of my domestic time to 
the care and society of my two babies. 

We started house-hunting, and discovered that, on the 
whole, rather large houses were relatively, indeed often 
actually, cheaper than small ones. For a time we toyed 
with the idea of taking various cavernous houses—in our 
minds we called them Sarcophagus houses—and shutting 
up the basement or making some other drastic reduction in 
their capacity. It would certainly have been cheaper as far 
as rent and premiums were concerned, but then we began 
to think of decorating some of these houses, and we gradually 
became aware that what we saved on purchase-money 
we should more than spend on yards of curtains, bales 
of wallpaper, and acres of linoleum. Then there was the 
question of service in these houses. Each room was bigger 
than we needed. Every square inch of floor and wall space 
spells to the housewife the dreadful word “ cleaning,” and 
a@ great deal of space means a great deal of work: a great 
deal of work means a great many servants, and a great 
many servants means a great deal of staff work for the 
housewife, as well as of expense. I did not want an ordinary 
household at all. I wanted ladies to help me who would be 
willing to “try out” some of the many Labour Saving 

Appliances that my husband wanted to put into other 
people’s houses, but was not yet sure about. Ladies who 
would also give a trial to the many theories with which 
practical work in a hospital and the reading of Mrs. Peel’s 
and various American experts’ works had filled my head. 
One of the things which made us decide upon the little 
house which we finally took, on a sixty years’ lease, was 
that it had a nice little piece of “leads” at the back 
whence some grass and some fig-trees were visible across a 
mews, and that from the front balcony we could see trees, 
both up and down the street. 








But could we ever really pack into so small a house, 
and what an immense deal would want doing to it before 
it came up to our requirements! No bath, no dinner- 
lift, no hot water, miserable old stone sinks, a large old- 
fashioned kitchen-range, a flagged kitchen darkened by 
enormous bars to the window, and, worst of all, two 
miserable attics as the only possible servants’ accommo- 
dation. These attics had two dormer windows which only 
opened a crack, one room was entered through the other, 
and the match-board partitions were thin enough to see 
through and shook to the touch. 

But already in imagination we could see the princess 
through Cinderella’s rags. A. W.-E. 


(To be continued.) 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


—>>—__—_ 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 
[To THe Eprror or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—It is a well-recognized fact that the spirit of optimism 
peculiar to the spring-tide of the year does not forsake 
even business circles or the Stock Exchange. Indeed, so 
frequent is the experience of an advance in securities during 
the spring months that one well-known financial writer, 
now deceased, usually referred to this rise in securities as 
the “ May hill.” Nor is this year proving any exception 
to the general experience, for in spite of the acute stringency 
which has characierized the Money Market during March, 
as a result of the ingathering of the Tax Revenue, and 
notwithstanding the continued trade depression, an under- 
current of optimism has prevailed in the City with much 
talk of lower Bank Rates, cheaper money, improved 
financial prospects, and a rise in securities. Indeed, on 
this latter point the optimists, on the strength of the 
small rise in Government Funds I referred to a week ago, 
have already gone to the length of prophesying a large 
xovernment funding loan some time within the next 
month or two. 

At the risk of being charged with ultra-pessimism—for 
I am well aware that so far most of my weekly letters have 
had to be couched in sober vein—I feel bound to point out 
the necessity for blending with this spirit of optimism— 
which we must all hope will never desert us—a clear recog- 
nition of the stern facts of the situation which have stik 
to be faced before whole-hearted optimism as to the 
future either of the finances or trade of the country will be 
justified. The refusal a twelvemonth ago to recognize 
those facts only led to both financial and social mishaps 
later in the year, and we shall do well to learn by experi- 
ence. 

In the first place, I suggest that the Government itself 
will be well advised to mingle with its optimism a recog- 
nition of certain facts. I have referred to the rumours of 
a funding loan; and while I believe those rumours to be 
premature, I should not like to say that they are entirely 
unfounded. Assuming, however, as I certainly shall 
assume, that any funding loan will be of a voluntary and 
not a compulsory character, I suggest that before con- 
fidence on the part of the investor of the country can be 
sufficiently re-established to enable the Government to 
fund maturing obligations on lines consistent with the old 
standard of national credit it is essential that much greater 
evidence of economy in the public finances should be given 
than has been given up to the present. 

Previous to the war the national wealth was so great 
that expenditure was rushed up for so-called social reforms, 
regardless of the effect upon the national credit. Yet 
even previous to 1914 those effects were clearly apparent 
on the price of Consols. Again, during the war the Govern- 
ment became so accustomed to appeal to patriotism for 
supporting its loans as to give scant heed to the actual 
financial position, and loans were issued upon terms which 
for their success necessarily relied solely upon the patriotism 
of the investor. As a consequence, the fall in prices of 
practically every Government loan has been enormous, 
and, to the accompaniment of continued extravagance 
which has followed the war, investors have seen their 
securities fall much lower than during the war period itself. 
Not only so, but during this same post-war period the 
Government, so far from recognizing the necessity for 
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immediate drastic economy in national expenditure, has 
shown an even greater tendency to conduct the national 
finances on semi-Socialistic lines, with the result that busi- 
ness men have been compelled to see at one and the same 
time extravagance at the wey». vee and a policy adopted 
with regard to industry and Labour which has impaired 
the very power of industry to create fresh wealth to meet 
the demands both of foreign creditors and the Exchequer 
itself. 

These, then, are scarcely ideal conditions under which to 
contemplate the issue of a long-dated funding loan, for we 
know that, so far as the forthcoming Budget is concerned, 
the public is scarcely likely to be satisfied with the measure 
of economy which has so far been secured. Moreover, 
there is another reason why I think the idea of a funding 
loan in the near future is to be deprecated. The amount 
of maturing debt with which the Government has to deal 
during the present year is limited to about £73,000,000 
in Exchequer Bonds, falling due in the autumn. Why 
should the Chancellor not be able to redeem this debt 
without any renewal operation? As I showed last week, 
the total estimated expenditure for the new year will be 
just over one thousand millions ; and even allowing for the 
fact that the current year’s revenue has been swollen by 
receipts from the sales of assets, the normal revenue for 
the new year should be sufficient to meet the expenditure 
without redeeming that part of the debt which confronts 
the Chancellor in the shape of bonds paid in on account 
of certain forms of taxation. If that be so, and the balance 
still available from unrealized assets is as large as the City 
believes it is, the sales of those assets should surely give the 
Government sufficient funds to redeem the Exchequer 
Bonds and a fair amount in outstanding Treasury Bills. 
If that were done, and at the same time the Government 
gave stronger indications of drastic economy in Civil 
Service outlays, the way might be prepared for funding 
operations later on. 

Even without the prospect of a funding loan, however, 
I anticipate that the financial activities of the coming 
month will be quite sufficient to tax available investment 
resources and emphasize one of the outstanding facts 
of the situation—namely, the continued world-wide demands 
for capital. I have reason for believing that in addition 
to very large industrial flotations during April—should 
the Bank Rate be reduced—foreign loans of considerable 
importance may come upon the market, and altogether 
the investor’s choice of opportunities will be very great. 
During the past week the poor results have been made 
known of the Birmingham and Liverpool Loans for 
£6,500,000, of which the underwriters have had to take 
about 74 per cent., but in spite of that fact there is every 
reason to believe that investment resources are still very 
considerable, though no doubt for the moment their size 
is rendered the greater by the dullness of trade. 

As for the prospects of a lower Bank Rate, I am inclined 
to think that it is quite probable that during April, or 
perhaps earlier, a seleslion to 6 per cent. may be made, 
and in that case there may be even a further decline in 
the selling rate for Treasury Bills. Nor do I question 
the possibility and even the likelihood of any such reduction 
being accompanied by a further moderate rise in invest- 
ment securities. What I do suggest, however, is that any 
such moderate reduction in the official value of money 
will not change three fundamental facts in the situation, 
with a brief reference to which I will close. 

The general public is unaware of the extent to which 
enormous lines of commodities are being carried on bor- 
rowed money from the banks, and in the event of a better 
feeling following the lower money rates the first essential 
is a liquidation of these positions. The ultimate result 
of such a process will be salutary, but all the same its 
first effects may be unpleasant. Another fact which will 
not be altered simply by a change in the value of money 
is the world-wide demands for capital and the likelihood 
of any revival in trade activity adding to those demands. 
Finally, it may be doubted whether many people realize 
the enormous extent of our foreign indebtedness. I am 
not now referring to the known amount of our indebted- 
ness, say, to the United States, but to the fact that ever 
since the Armistice the balance of trade in favour of the 
United States has grown further. It is true that much of 
that indebtedness is not from Great Britain but from 
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other countries in Europe. What has happened, however 
is that we have very largely supplied those countries with 
credits and have taken upon ourselves a large part of their 
burden of debt.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March 22nd. “ ONLOOKER, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—p>-_—_ 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 

AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your issue for February 12th has just come to hand, and 
I hasten, as an American citizen with seven generations of 
American Birth but English stock behind me, to express great 
satisfaction with the editorial “ America and Ireland.” 
squarely hits the bull’s-eye. Nothing could be finer than this 
concluding sentence: “They have to endure the Southern 
Irish just as we have to endure them, but they do not intend 
that Ireland shall lead to the ruin of the English-speaking 
race.” There are evil-doers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
especially among newspaper correspondents, who do all the 
mischief they can, but let every loyal citizen of the United 
Kingdom let their printed and spoken words pass by as the 
idle wind. Worst of all are men like A. G. Gardiner, Clement 
Shorter, Massingham of the Nation, and others who visit this 
Republic for a brief space of time, and after a flying trip 
with consummate impudence claim to voice the opinions of the 
inhabitants, numbering over a hundred millions. All this 
reported irritation of popular feeling here over the United 
Kingdom’s treatment of Sinn Fein Ireland is Jargely nonsense, 
It is a fine illustration of the line, 
“The shallows murmur, but the deeps are dumb.” 

The people of loyal British and Irish descent in this country 
outnumber the Sinn Fein Irish four to one. It would be hard 
to name any prominent Roman Catholic layman, commanding 
the respect of his non-Catholic countrymen, who openly sym- 
pathizes with the Sinn Fein Irish. The educated and refined 
Irish Roman Catholic laity are far superior to the priesthood 
and hierarchy of the Church in that respect. 

Above all, pay not the slightest heed to the visiting 
Americans who import grandiose speeches by openly and dis- 
ingenuously attempting to lecture you upon your alleged 
national shortcomings in your own domestic affairs. It is silly 
propaganda of the most unscrupulous sort. Mr. Hard and 
Mr. Malone, whose utterances at the American Luncheon Club 
have lately crossed the Atlantic, are examples to the point. 
Neither of these men is looked upon with favour by any citizen 
of this country whose opinion carries any weight. One is a 
journalist attached to the New Republic, a weekly journal of 
the same character as the New Stetesman in London. Because 
it has an unregenerate Irishman, naturalized within ten years, 
on its staff, it has constantly tried to hypnotize the minds 
of its readers by outrageous misstatements on the Ivish 
question. Mr. Malone, a collector of the Port of New York, 
and recently candidate of the absurd Farmers’ Labour Party 
for the Governorship of New York, has no standing at all out- 
side of erratic Sinn Feimers. He is commonly looked upon as 
a joke. It was a pity that Lord Rosebery recognized them 
enough to write his letter to the Times. ATI such men should 
be treated with the silent contempt which they deserve. Tho 
situation in your country at the present time is much the 
same as with us during the Civil War. The United Kingdom, 
in my opinion, has a much stronger case against Sinn Tein 
Ireland than the case of the Northern States under Lincoln 
against the Southern Confederacy. The spirit of Lincoln and 
Grant in that great crisis should enhearten the Lloyd George 
Cabinet and every loyal British citizen who puts country above 
party. Your motto now should be as ours was then: “ Hands 
off. No interference; unconditional surrender. Wo will be 
masters in our own house.”—I am, Sir, &c., Grorcs L. Pox. 

New Haven, Connecticut, February 2ith. 

{Mr. Fox does not mince matters, but we are convinced 
that the view he puts forward with such lively force is abso- 
lutely correct. The American people do not hate us and do not 
love the Sinn Fein or any other type of homicidal Hibernians. 
As the Irishman said, “ These, sir, are the facts; but they are 
true.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I went to hear Sir Philip Gibbs lecture on the Irish 
situation at Carnegie Hall in New York last week. To put it 
mildly, I was thoroughly disappointed. Surely one had a right 


to expect that this English gentleman would have something 
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virile and posMive to say. But, no! His thesis apparently was 
“the terrible mistakes England had made-and was now 
making.” It was absolutely apologetic. There was, he inti- 
mated, a good reason for all that the Sinn Feiners were doing, 
though some of their acts were deplorable. At the bottom of it 
all was Ulster—Ulster and Sir Edward Carson. These two 
were entirely responsible for the present trouble, &c., &c., ad 
nauseam. Has England no one to send over hero with sense 
enough to realize that Americans hate mugwumps? Send us 
men who will understand that we do not desire to hear from 
them of England’s faults. There are plenty of others to 
keep those before us, and we have so many of our own. To 
increase the friendship and goodwill between the two peoples 
send us men to tell us England’s sida and England’s merits. 
That is the way to promote fricndship. That the audience 
erose en masse and cheered for friendship between England 
and America at the close of the meeting. was not because of 
Sir Philip’s remarks, but in spite of them. Send us men who 
will speak for John Bull—men who “know their rights, and 
knowing dare maintain.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Water S. Kurrer. 
The Cleveland Athletic Club, Cleveland, Ohio, March 3rd. 





LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpectaTor.”’] 

Sirn,—Your correspondents, including Lord Hugh Cecil, seem 

to me to have failed to grasp the leading principles of the 

Lambeth Appeal. Will you allow me to point out briefly what 

those principles are?— 

1, The Appeal begins with a statement about the nature of 
the Church, which is fundamental to all its propositions. 
“Woe acknowledge,” say the Bishops, “all those who believe 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the name 
of the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the 
universal Church of Christ, which is His body.” The Church 
includes all believers who have received Christian baptism. 
It is therefore not to be identified exclusively with any ono 
organized communion or group of communions, nor with the 
whole company of true believers who are known only to God. 
The conception is neither the old familiar institutional one nor 
that of the “Invisible Church.” This disposes at once of tho 
Dean of St. Paul’s criticism that the Lambeth proposals would 
impose the rule of the strictest and most exclusive body of 
Christians on all the rest. Rome, for example, cannot como 
into the scheme of reunion until she renounces her present 
claims. 

2. The Lambeth appeal bases no part of its statements on 
any doctrine of the validity of Holy Orders. The question of 
validity was deliberately avoided, and the languago of tho 
Appeal was most carefully chosen ¢0 as to shut out all dis- 
cussion of what constitutes validity. It is this discussion that 
has created most of our present difficulties and heart-burnings. 
Instead, the Appeal directs attention to “the spiritual 
reality ” 
not. Our desire was to get into touch with facts—the facts of 
Christian experience—not abstract theories. We regarded 
Christianity as a life, which indeed it is, and not as an 
abstract system. There can be no hope of reunion until 
Christians of all sorts follow this example. It seems to mo 
that your correspondents, almost without exception, are lost in 
ihe mazes of the old discussion on validity. 

3. When the Appeal proposes that the various ministries 
should be combined in a universal ministry by each accepting 
the recognized commission of all the others, it is no merely 
formal concession or insincere acceptance of things which aro 
to us unmeaning that is offered. On the contrary, each of these 
ministries, when brought into the common stock, stands for 
an immense extension of spiritual efficiency. If a bishop, for 
example, receives Presbyterian ordination ho gains at once the 
freedom of a great body of communions from which he is now 
excluded. 

4, The Lambeth Appeal does not propose the absorption of 
other communions into the Anglican. Its plan is that each 
existing communion should, in the reunited church, preserve 
its own methods of worship and discipline so far as may bo 
determined by mutual agreement. None of us dreamt of 
asking the Presbyterian Church to accept the Anglican Prayer- 
Book. 

What we seek is a great unification of Christian forces by the 
establishment of a communion ministry involving inter-com- 
munion and complete co-operation in all the greater activities 
et Christian work and service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes I, Armaan, 





[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The difference between Mr. Barnes-Austin’s position and 
the one I have ventured to advocate is in reality the radical 
issue between Catholic and Protestant. We agree that personal 





of existing ministries, whether they be episcopal or | 





salvation is possible under any eystem, and by salvation I 
assume that we mean edification in this world as well as beati- 
fication in the next. We do not agree that one system is as 
good as another and as likely to promote the general purposes 
of religion. The Christian religion is here to proclaim tho 
Gospel to mankind. It aim is social—to save the world. Tho 
personal salvation of the individual is a subsidiary interest, 
and may be a grossly selfish one. Anyhow, it is as a part to tho 
whole. We have very little knowledge of what personality is, 
and nono at all of the form or manner in which it may survive 
death. On the other hand we do know that we are social beings, 
and are connected in a thousand ways with others of our kind, 
tho living and the dead. “ No man liveth to himself.” If this 
account of the matter is, as I believe, both Biblical and primi- 
tive, it will probably be admitted that no religious body is so 
well fitted by its history and its position as the Catholic Church 
to carry the purpose of God to/its fulfilment. Your corre- 
spondent will probably be at one with me in regretting that a 
very noble name isin danger of being discredited by the 
vagaries of some of those who try to confine its use to them- 
selves and their practices. 

The Church has no formal definition of apostolical succession. 
Various conceptions of it are current and admissible. At tho 
lowest it asserts the principles of order, authority, and con- 
tinuity, and I maintain that a Church which emphasizes theso 
things in its constitution and teaching is more likely to be per- 
manently effective than one which does not. I do not think any 
English Churchman claims infallibility for his belicfs. But we 
do think that somo principles are sound and others unsound, 
and that any compromise with the latter means a lowering of 
standards, and any reunion so brought about would be neither 
honourable nor likely to endure. The breach is of four hundred 
years, and will not be healed in a day. I am sure reunion 
will come, but it cannot be hurried, and I doubt if we have 
clearly made up our minds as to what exactly we mean by 


reunion. Personally, I should bo glad to see inter-communion, 
but not, under present circumstances, inter-celebration. That 
would make a beginning and create an atmosphere. Tho rest 


would follow. One thing more. Is it really the fact that our 
Lord accepted unconditionally all who came? Is it not rather 
true that they had to go His way and not their own? ‘The 
undenominational sentimentalist of certain popular present- 
ments of Christianity bears little resemblance to the lonely 
and somewhat austere figure that confronts us in the Gospels, 
who made a great claim on His followers, and never courted 
the applause of the crowd or made Himself or His message 
cheap.—I am, Sir, &c., Norton G. Law 

Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 


{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—For the ordinary Christian the issue between Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Dr. Fleming is not a live one. ‘The great body of 
Christian men and women are held in their allegiance to their 
various denominations by pragmatist considerations. Incom- 
petent to decide for themselves questions of “ validity” which 
so sharply divide ecclesiastical scholars, they are quite capable 
of forming a value-judgment upon the efficacy of their various 
forms of ministry. Mr. Barnes-Austin, with his appeal to ths 
practical success of the non-Episcopal ministries, is a case in 
point. But this pragmatist method may be employed from 
standpoints other than that of the Evangelical Nonconformist. 
I venture to say that amongst the “ Anglo-Catholic” laity it has 
a determining influence, though its working is probably for 
the most part subconscious. What the Anglo-Catholic may 
say—what he certainly feels, whether or not the feeling ever 
comes to the surface in formulated expression, is this: 
“There are some truths and practices which I value very 
highly; I regard them as vital elements in my Christian life. 
I find by observation that they never flourish under non- 
Episcopal ministries. Indeed, under such auspices the truths 
are usually denied and the practices inhibited. Therefore I 
feel bound to insist on Episcopacy as of the esse of the Church, 
because these things are of the esse of my own religious lite. 
It may be true that some other men are better Christians 
without them than I am with them. But in their environment 
I should be worse even than I am.” Doubtless this frame of 
mind meets with scant sympathy from many of our leaders, 
but Methodists who have always emphasized the importance o 
individual experience should be able to understand it. In 
any case, these experiential considerations, 60 important to 
the rank and file of every denomination, demand at least as 
much attention as questions of “ validity ” in the abstract. 

I an, Sir, &e., W. A. SAwTELL 

Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment). 


” 


(Chaplain, 





Guernsey, C.1. 
[To rHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) ae 

Sirn,—Why is it that those who (like Mr. Barnes-Austin in 

your issue of the Sth inst.) set out to tilt against dogma always 
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go too far? First, it is the name, the thing itself—“ quite 
inessential dogma,” “the utter futility of dogmatic belief,” 
“narrow limits of inessential dogma ”—the thing is bad, is 
rotten, therefore away with dogma, is what they imply. But 
when Mr. Barnes-Austin says, as I presume he does: “I 
believe in God Almighty, I believe in His Son, in the Holy 
Ghost, in. the forgiveness of sins,” he is making dogmatic 
assertions. When our Lord said: “ Do this in remembrance 
of Me,” “ Baptize all men,” He was g:ving a dogmatic com- 
mand. Now since everything in human hands is liable to 
abuse, it may be laid down that everything even divinely 
designed for the guidance of the human soul heavenward is 
sooner or later abused. We all see this, in some quarter or 
another, with regard to what are called the means of grace; 
some, like the Quakers, see it with such revolt that they 
reject “ordinances” altogether. Fanatical teetotalers have 
argued that “if our Lord could have foreseen” the abuse of 
alcohol He would never have used it as the sacramental 
medium. In the same way, and since corruptio optimi pessima 
est, one feels almost moved in days like the present to say 
“if He could have foreseen” the abuse of the sacramental 
system He would never have instituted it. But ‘ knowing 
ail things,” and therefore knowing as none other the weakness 
and perversity of the human heart, He gave us the sacraments, 
for better or worse, He founded a visible Church, He said 
** Whosesoever sins ye remit,” &., &., and left man to use, or 
abuse these tremendous gifts. But the fact that the mind and 
will of Christ seem to some of us to be revealed in the general 
framework of the Catholic Church does not in the least prevent 
our admitting that a blessing attends a Nonconformist or any 
other ministry, or that many who have never heard of the 
sacraments—such a one as Kim’s Lama, for example—or have 
heard of them only to repudiate them, as the Quakers, will 
go into the Kingdom of Heaven before many of the children 
of the Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 

P.S.—Stead records that he once said to Liddon: “ Surely 
you admit that Nonconformists have got essential truth.” 
Liddon replied: “I no more admit essential truth than I do 
an essential horse. All truth is essential. You might as well 
say that a horse with only three legs or without a tail was an 
“essential horse.’” Of course, it turns on the meaning here 
attached to “essential.” If it be ‘‘ salvation’~—on how few 
legs, so to speak, can a man be saved—there can obviously be 
no possible answer. But if it applies to the whole field of 
life and work, then all the legs are undoubiedly necessary. 
Even the tail keeps off flies. 





(To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—The letters in your paper on Christian Fellowship and 
Reunion are just the sort of letters that have been going on 
probably from zealots and gloomy Deans ever since the day of 
the Divine Revelation to man. Christ said He had come into 
the world not to bring peace but a sword. Surely the sword 
must have meant.this very dogmatic teaching that would arise 
in various sects, in order to prove that they, and they alone, 
were the true followers of the Master. The circle can never 
be squared. Whilst one says they are of Paul, the other says 
they are of Cephas, forgetting we were all one in Christ. 
History does not hear out the idea that the apostolic succession 
has been handed down to us without a break, for authority 
cannot account for a lapse of a hundred years or more. It has 
heen said, and truly said, by the Lambeth Conference that the 
secret of life is the double fellowship of God and with men. 
Why, then, are not the rising generation taught about this 
fellowship in their schools? Why is it withheld from them? 
Can it be that the Christian communities are so hidebound by 
the letter of the law that they are unable to grasp the fact 
that it is hy the spirit of the law rather than by the letier that 
we should be guided? They strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel, much to the detriment of those they would seek most 
to help. Let us, then, go to the foundation of things in build- 
ing up a new England, and ever bear in mind that, no matter 
how mach we may differ on many points, yet it is essential 
that the rising generation should be taught, just as their 
forebears were taught before them, their duty to God and their 
duty to their neighbour. In this way, perhaps, Christian 
fellowship will prevail, and become more in accord with the 
teachings of its original Founder, and give the world Peace. 
We look to our shepherds to bring this about. The boy is 
father of the man. He should not be made the victim of 
ecclesiastical sophistries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Smrru-Dorriex, Rear-Admiral. 

New Lodge, Berkhamsted. 

P.S.—After having dispatched the above letter to the 
Spectator on March 10th I happened that evening to read the 
appointed lesson for the day. It was I. Cor., chap. 3. Curiously 
enough, here were the very words I had written in the morning, 
“that one said they were of Paul, another of Cephas.” This 


was a strange coincidence, and I venture to think the whole of 








this chapter should be read by all those who are endeavouring 
to bring about Christian Fellowship and Reunion. Thank God 
I am no saint, but a plain, blunt man, who attributes much 
of the unrest of the present time to the neglect of religious 
teachings in our schools. When a young woman on being re. 
monstrated with and told her mother should be informed of her 
conduct brazenly remarks she doesn’t care a damn for her 
mother, surely it shows, Sir, that there is something Wrong in 
her early training. 





{To tHe Epiror or THe “ SPecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few observations on two 
questions which Lord Hugh Cecil raises in his interesting 
articles? Before referring to these questions I would like te 
say that, in common with all your readers, I fully recognize 
his sincerity and also the intensity of his conviction. Hig 
courage, too, is conspicuous, and the Christian world owes him 
much for avowing his faith not only in Church assemblies, 
but also in the high and civil courts of the country. He is, 
indeed, always frank and fearless. But I venture to think that 
he formed his opinions on episcopacy before he was aware of 
the searching light which scholarship has thrown upon the 
early constitution of the Christian Church. He sincerely thinks 
“that episcopacy has been adopted by the Church under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost.’’ Now such a conviction should at 
least rest upon historic evidence. The most diligent search by 
scholars finds no such evidence, but rather shows that the 


Apostles, after the example of our Lord, set little 
store upon forms, and found different organizations 
suitable media for expressing the spirit of Chris 
tianity. It is on all sides now admitted that episcopacy 


was widely established in the third century, but in the first two 
centuries, while Episcopacy obtained in such places as Antioch 
and Ephesus, TPresbyterianism obtained in Corinth and 
Philippi. It is not enough to hold by sincere convictions. The 
convictions must have a weil-informed basis, and in tbis 
instance the testimony of history is conclusive that the Church 
in her early days existed in different places under different 
constitutions. As already stated, she did not attach undue 
importance to forms, otherwise there would certainly have been 
a detailed ecclesiastical polity in some of the Apostolic Epistles, 
The second question raised by Lord Hugh Cecil, which he 
rightly thinks as very grave and a new obstacle to union, is 
that “over a large part of Nonconformity and a small part of 
the Church of England ’”’ moral instruction and a healthy envi- 
ronment are substituted for belief in redemption through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Some will dispute Lord Cecil’s statement 
as to this heresy being characteristic of a large part of Noncon- 
formity and only of a small part of the Church of England. 
But the heresy is far from being new. It raged in England 
when Wesley appeared, and in Scotland in the long controversy 
between the Moderates and Evangelicals. That there are 
preachers in all Churches who have neither confession nor 
atonement in their sermons, but only somewhat ill-informed 
ethics, is admitted. But unless the heresy be as pronounced 
in England—it certainly is not in Scotland—as Lord Hugh 
Cecil says it is, a bar to union does not exist in doctrinal 
ditferences.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Witson Harper. 
Edinburgh. 


{To tHe Eprtor or tre “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—A few years ago I was permitted by the Spectator to 
express the opinion that Reunion was a house beautiful on a 
rather distant horizon. Reunion I took to mean not unity of 
spirit only, but also identity of Church organization. The 
Lambeth proposals have cleared the air. It is now seen that, 
from the Church of England point of view, the foundation- 
stone of the building must be episcopacy. Lord Hugh Cecil 
regards it as well and truly laid. But Presbyterians, as repre- 
sented by Dr. Archibald Fleming, think there must be at least 
a dual basis. I am a Wesleyan and speak only for myself. I 
hailed the Lambeth proposals with enthusiasm. My immediate 
hope was that they would at least be read in every Noncon- 
formist church. Such a course would have been courteous to 
the Bishops, and it would have obviated much misunderstand- 
ing among Free Churchmen. But the officials of the National 
Free Church Council turned down the suggestion. Otherwise 
some prejudices would have been allayed and a new atmosphere 
created. That was what I wanted. Believing that the Lambeth 
Reunion resolutions were associated with the finest approxima- 
tion to the Day of Pentecost—I judge, of course, from reports— 
experienced in this generation it seemed but fair that Noncon- 
formists should receive them in a devotional rather than a 
critical atmosphere. May I say that my conviction is deeper 
than ever that excellent practical results will still accrue? 
We shall not get one Church system—human nature is too 
varied and too vital—but we shall come to a grander fellow- 
ship in worship and in work than the world has yet known. 
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Is it permissible for a2 mere son of Wesley to say what he 


thinks should be the next step? The Church of England must 
follow up its resolutions by an amended practice in one per- 
tinent particular—it must officially lift the ban by which, 
perhaps quite unofficial'v, the Nonconformist “chapel” is 
regarded as out of bounds.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wesley Manse, Canterbury. J. Epwarp Hartow. 





{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 

§ir,—I read the defence of the Lambeth proposals which is 
made by Lord Hugh Cecil with great interest. His conclusion 
that the essence of these proposals is that “all Christians 
should respect the scruples of all Christians” is as true as it 
is epigrammatic. But what was my surprise and regret to 
find upon the very next page that Lord Hugh himself fails 
to respect the scruples of that large and increasing number of 
Christians, both within and without the Church of England, 
who most emphatically repudiate the doctrine that “ humanity 
is by nature in a state of moral perdition”! Surely there was 
no need to drag this red herring across the path of reunion 
since this heresy, if heresy it be, is common both to Churchmen 
and to Nonconformists. Lord Hugh commits one of the 
gravest faults possible in controversy when he attempts to 
charge upon his adversaries consequences drawn from their 
doctrines, as if they themselves professed those consequences as 
much as the doctrines from which they were drawn. I, for 
one, can assure him that while I regard original sin as a con- 
tradiction in terms—for what is sin cannot be original, and 
what is original cannot be sin—that reservation in no way 
weakens my conviction of the necessity of the Incarnation or of 
the need of the Atonement in the true sense of that word, riz., 
the reconciliation of man to God in the Person of Christ, 
or of the need of the operation of the Holy Spirit. Lord Hugh 
should not be content to state the views of others in terms 
which they will certainly not accept. It is as much an error 
to assert that man is “ naturally good” as to assert that he is 
naturally evil, for both moral good and moral evil are predic- 
able not of the nature but of the will. No man is morally 
responsible for the nature wherewith he starts life; he is only 
responsible for what he does in that nature. If, then, he 
starts good, that is not a virtue in him, and if he starts 
damned, that is not a vice in him. As a matter of fact he 
starts handicapped in his race by heredity, and, as thus handi- 
capped, he needs the Incarnation of Christ, the reconciliation 
of the Cross, and the ministration of the Spirit, all of which 
are provided for him by the Father who “ knoweth whereof 
he is made and remembereth that he is but dust.” 

It is strange that so earnest a student of religion as Lord 
Iugh should not have known that his Augustinianism (for it 
is this, and not primitive Christianity) has vitiated the full 
doctrine of the Incarnation by making it impossible to accept 
the real humanity of Christ, for how could Christ have assumed 
humanity in a state of perdition? It has also made the Atone- 
ment a merely forensic translation instead of an internal 
process of redemption, as that redemption was taught in the 
pre-Augustinian Church. Nothing so illuminates both the 
Incarnation and the Atonement as does the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, of which the primary cause, both in nature and in man, 
is the operation of the Holy Ghost. Spiritual evolution is 
impossible without the Spirit of Christ, and it comes per 
crucem.—I am, Sir, &c., Metvitte Scott, D.D. 

Castlechurch, Stafford. 





NATIONS VERSUS TIE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—The debate in the House of Lords on the 14th inst. throws 
some light upon constitutional questions of great importance 
which in other times than these would have received serious 
attention. The Mandates dealing with Mesopotamia and 
Palestine were prematurely disclosed by surreptitious methods, 
otherwise they would apparently have been referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations and would have received the 
imprimatur of that body before Parliament had obtained any 
clear idea of the large financial and other responsibilities 
imposed upon this country. After great pressure in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Bonar Law said, “‘ Finally the power will 
rest with the House of Commons.” Lord Curzon, however, 
in his answers to Lords Islington and Lamington, seemed to 
qualify this statement, or at least to suggest that the reference 
to Parliament would be perfunctory and possibly futile. He 
said :— 

** When you ask me whether it [a Mandate] will go throug]: 
Committee in Parliament, I do not think it will, and I do not 
think it ought. I think Parliament will be asked to give a 
general expression upon it. Supposing there was an over- 


THE LEAGUE OF 


whelming opinion against some particular clause or provision ° 





of a Mandate, I can quite conceive that would produce a great 
impression upon His Majesty’s Government, and rightly so. 
But I fail to see anything which would justify us in thinking 
at this stage that, if the Council of the League accept it, with 
or without amendments, it is then open to Parliament to pull 
it to pieces afterwards.” 

I beg you, Sir, to reflect whither this doctrine might lead us. 
Lord Curzon agreed with Lord Bryce that a Mandate is not a 
Treaty, and he explained the incubating process of the 
Mandates for Mesopotamia and Syria. The theory appears to 
be that each country drafts the Mandate which it proposes to 
accept, and, in their cases, the Mandates 
“were drawn up by us in consultation with our Allies and sent, 
under the terms of the Covenant of the League of Nations, to 
the Council of the League of Nations.” 

The Mesopotamia draft seems to have been under considera- 
tion by the Council, but not finally approved, when it was 
suddenly made public by means which have not been explained. 
Lord Bryce pointed out that “ there is nothing to prevent the 
Mandatory Power when it proceeds to draft its own Mandate 
from consulting Parliament about it,” and he showed that 
“the Australian Government assumed without question the 
right to alter the Mandate” for New Guinea. 

Now both the Mesopotamia and the Palestine Mandates not 
only impose upon this country heavy responsibilities and un- 
known expenditure, but they hamper us in various ways and 
commit us to policies which have never been laid before Parlia- 
ment. And, further, it is left open to any petty State, of its 
own initiative or secretly inspired by a great Power desirous 
of making trouble, to drag a Mandatory before the bar of the 
League if matters do not take the expected course, or if it can 
be alleged that this Mandatory was not confining itself strictly 
within a form of words. It is more than probable that some 
Mandates may prove quite incapable of being strictly carried 
into effect. As I said in the debate, “there may be great 
complications and some indignities imposed upon the British 
Empire by the operations of the League of Nations.”” We are 
attempting to set up a super-Government for certain purposes, 
and circumstances will certainly arise in which no self-respect- 
ing great State will accept either correction of dictation from 
a medley of little States most of which have no interests 
involved and no responsibilities of any kind. 

Meanwhile, the general effect of the system I have tried to 
deseribe is this. The Council of the League, with its repre- 
sentatives instructed by the Government, may, with the 
assistance of the representatives of other Governments, approve 
a Mandate involving great strain on our financial resources. 
Parliament might find it difficult to amend such a Mandate, as 
it would be told that the Government was pledged. If, on the 
other hand, it amended a Mandate approved by the Council, 
it might find itself in sharp opposition to other Powers. I 
maintain, therefore, that a conflict between the British Consti- 
tution and the existing Covenant of the League of Nations may 
The moral seems to be that no Mandate should 
Council until it has received the full 
Failing this, the powers of Govern- 


easily arise. 
be laid before the 
approval of Parliament. 
ment to dispense with Parliamentary sanction will be danger- 
ously increased, and a cardinal principle of our Constitution 
will be violated.—I am, Sir, &c., 


already somewhat shaken 
SYDENHAM. 


March 20th. 


GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE. 

[To THE Epiton or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is impossible to overstate the value of your efforts to 
enforce economy in public expenditure. To make a Budget 
balance is no proof that we are not rushing into bankruptcy. 
Hundreds of firms are now mortgaging their properties in 
order to pay taxes and rates, and yet much leeway has yet to 
be made up in order to restore the countrw’s assets to their 
pre-war standard. To show what the burden of the Govern- 
ment expenditure (not including rates) is take the following. 
There are about 8,000,000 households in Great Britain. Of 
these about 2,000,000 households or their equivalent are 
occupied by idlers, pleasure seekers and persons busily but 
uselessly employed in dancing attendance on the former. There- 
fore before there can be either focd or clothing for the people 
each household, on Government account alone, has to earn 
£200 per annum, against a pre-war £33, In my opinion, it 
cannot be, is not being, done, and in consequence we are living 
on our capital.—I am, Sir, &c., 


5 Cross Street, Manchester. A. Henruorn Srort. 





“TAXPAYER'S” SCHEME FOR FORCING ECONOMY 
ON THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As an admirer of the zeal of the Spectator for nationa) 
economy, may I venture to criticize your approval of “ Tax 
payer’s” scheme for securing that object in “ Notes of the 
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Week ” of your issue of March 19th? In nine constituencies 
out of ten the real fight at an election is now between Coalition 
and Labour. Let us take a hypothetical case. If “ A,” the 
Coalition man, refuses to commit himself “to the rule of a 
maximum fixed sum for the annual expenditure of the Govern- 
ment,” “Taxpayer” wants us to refuse to support him, 
thereby risking not only the loss of the seat to the Coalition, 
hut another gain to the party who are pledged up to the hilt to 
a policy of squander-mania of the most reckless kind, who are 
entirely out to benefit one class, i.e., their own, and who will 
not be prepared to respect the sanctity of private ownership. 
Would it not be well to consider whether “ Taxpayer’s ” sug- 
gestion will not defeat its own ends if pursued on the lines that 
he suggests and you approve?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evelyns, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. A. E. D. Mitton. 





THE PERIL OF THE UNIONIST PARTY, 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 


Srr,—As one of your readers for many years, and an admirer 
of your outspoken and fearless articles, may I pass a few com- 
ments on your leader of last week, with particular reference to 
my own experiences? Returned to Parliament as a Unionist 
without a coupon, I find myself supported by most of the 
leading Liberals in my constituency. The seat was from 1906 
to 1918 consistently held by a Liberal. What is to be my action 
towards these Liberals? Am I to point a loaded revolver at 
their heads and say, “‘ You must join the Tory Party”? We all 
think first of all that the safety of our country must be our 
main consideration; we all believe in the integrity of the British 
Empire; we all oppose any form of State Socialism or Nationali- 
zation of Industry. As to so-called Social Reform, surely that 
is an old topic upon which there have been many divisions even 
in the Unionist Party. ‘There are in that party, as we all 
know, many old fossils who have no chance whatever of leading 
our party to victory. Go near the armchairs of the Carlton 
Club, and I am afraid the occupants of many of them really 
think we are back in the Middle Ages. Unless we can put 
these croakers in the background, the same men who railed 
against Benjamin Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain, we will 
drive away the moderate Liberal from sheer fright of our views. 
Surely the Unionist Party, or whatever name our party may 
have, should be wide enough and broad enough to embrace men 
who disagree on trifles but agree on essentials. Any attempt 
to point loaded revolvers or present ultimatums will have fatal 
results. Why should we drive men out of our party who agree 
with us on nine points out of ten?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun R. Rewer, M.P. 
Elmhurst, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 





THE LATE REV. ARTHUR GALTON, 

{To rue Eprtor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—In the late Rev. Arthur Galton the Spectator loses a 
valued contributor and correspondent. A cousin of the well- 
known scientist, he was at one time a member of the Roman 
«‘atholie Church, in which he took Orders, but from which he 
withdrew in 1885. He was subsequently secretary to his uncle, 
Sir Thomas Duff, then Governor of New South Wales. In 1899 
he entered the ministry of the Church of England, being for 
a time chaplain to Bishop Boyd-Carpenter at Ripon, and later 
Vicar of Edenham, a small country parish in Lincolnshire, to 
which he was presented by the late Lord Ancaster. Here he led 
a studious and somewhat retired life, much of his time being 
spent in his fine library and in literary work, the best known 
of his books being Urbana Scripta and Church and State in 
France. He was a man who was capable of doing very much 
more than he did; but his tastes were those rather of a scholar 
than of an ecclesiastic in the narrower sense of the word, and 
he was incapable of self-advertisement. Ife was at times a 
caustic critic; but his asperity was on the surface, and it 
decreased with years. 

His ultramontane phase, short-lived as it was, left its mark 
upon him. “‘ He expected too much from the Church of Rome,” 
writes one who knew him intimately; “ and also perhaps from 
the Church of England.” The idea of a Church connoted, 
for him, an institution of divine origin following a divine 
guidance, and the consequent disillusion was deep. His Quaker 
origins profoundly influenced him, and a certain natural 
mysticism, which disguised itself at times as cynicism, was 
in constant revolt against what seemed to him a purely human 
organization. He was unable, it seemed, to accept the fact that 
no creed can be more than an approximation to the realities 
which it endeavours to express; that dogma as such has in 
it, as Marcellus of Ancyra reminds us, an element of human 
opinion and of arbitrary will. A man, however, has a right 


to be judged at his best, and Galton’s first qualify was a 
certain inflexible veracity; “La volonté ferme de n'étre pas 
dupe.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. Fawkes, 





EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—The excellent letter in your issue of March 12th from my 


old Egyptian friend and colleague, Sir Walter Bond, helps { 
. . 0 

clear something from the Egyptian fog. Lord Milner’s Report 
like that of Lord Dufferin’s in 1883, is a State Paper of the 
highest value, a counsel of perfection, filled with pious wishes 
Its generous sentiments may be adequately translated into 
Arabic, but would that the natives could read its transporting 
style in the original English! That is the difficulty. My 
criticism is on another plane, the question of language, Remove 
every British official from Egypt, put the clock back to 1875 
just before Mr. Disraeli bought the Suez Canal shares, sesard 
the Nile Delta as a Tierra del Fuego in which we have no 
interest, no trade, no road to India, nothing but 9 
clean slate. The difficulty of language remains, Forty years’ 
study of Arabic has convinced me that the noble Arabian 
language is entirely unsuited for modern European civilization 
—a civilization of finance, banking, shipping, commerce in the 
fullest sense of the world. The Arabic language and alphabet 
are almost as useless as cuneiform Assyrian for modern pur- 
poses. Imagine the business of our city carried on in foreign 
languages with superior foreign competitors while English was 
reserved merely for servants. Education is impossible in 
Arabic. Every intelligent Egyptian lad is anxious to master 
French (or English) in order that he may qualify in European, 
foreign, Christian medicine, law, or engineering. Many en- 
lightened natives are sending their sons to be educated on the 
Continent, and several Egyptian students are to be found in 
London, working at Economics (Iktisdd) with a view to a career 
on their return home. There is little hope of any career 
because Egypt, an artificial oasis fed by the life-giving streams 
of Abyssinia, is occupied by millions of ignorant peasants who 
can never be educated, and whose trade is in the hands of tho 
Levantines. The Capitulations can never be abolished in sunb- 
stance, because they mean Capital and Commercial Credit, 
having existed from time immemorial, like the pyramids and 
palm-trees. They will be stronger than ever with the Mixed 
Tribunals reinforced. New presbyter will be but old priest 
writ large. The more it changes the more it will be the same 
thing. There is no need to quibble over words. “ Himdya” in 
Arabic means both protectorate and protection. Abolish the 
former, if offensive; but we must protect the native Moslems 
from the Levantines, because the Arabic language is but a 
clumsy knife as compared with our modern high-speed tool of 

speech in English, French, Italian, or Greek.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: Downatp A, Campron, 





THE WORLD’S OVER-MANUFACTURE. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpgctraTor.’’] 
Str,—One should feel diffident indeed when venturing any 
remarks on Free Trade, Protection, Dumping-payment of 
German Indemnity, Anti-Dumping, Question of Exchange, 
Labour Troubles, &c., &c., for all these matters have long 
puzzled experienced heads, and also exercised the most fluent 
pens. Yet would I suggest that all are but branches of a vaster 
tree that comprehends them all and that they are all rooted 
in a fact which affects the whole world’s Civilization, i.e., that 
that Civilization is losing due sense of the proportion which 
should be maintained between agriculture and manufacture. 
The strongest example of an exaggerated manufacture is to be 
found in the true cause of the late war, i.e., that the Germans 
had intensified their manufacturing industrialism with such a 
frenzy that they were confronted with bankruptcy unless they 
could swiftly conquer a great increase of markets. Begotten 
thus, a very terrible monster of Frankenstein is now careering 
over a large part of the world—for Germany has set the pace 
in over-production. 

I seem to hear some one exclaim, with a wry smile, “ We 
could do with a little over-production just now in England!” 
I am, however, of course only dealing with the very broadest 
aspects of these matters and with that which concerns wide 
spaces of time. Nor (since they would confuse the main issue 
that I submit) have I gone into any questions of the effect on 
national health of our crowding into towns, or any ditto ditto 
arising from the emigration of our best men, who are being 
replaced by races unattuned to our special genius and tradition 
—about which latter point the United States could, I imagine, 
teach us comething. Truly is the world’s Civilization near 
heeoming one vast asylum of hustling epileptics; of crazy, wild- 
eyed creatures to whom the words Order and Proportion are as 
meaningless as the word Duty. To sum up, by all means let us 
manufacture to the fullest possible degree for the moment and 
to meet an abnormal situation; but, as an overriding principle 
for future conduct, let Civilization bear in mind that there is 
a fatal precipice ahead of her present path. Surely there must 
be some to whom that much-injured word Statesman can still 
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es applied? Has not what we have gone through and are going 
through purged these of jealousy and egotism?—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenacum. Bartie C. Frere. 





HOUSES FOR BRITISH TRADE 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to the Spectator (News of the Week) of 
March 12th, would you allow me, as an old reader of the 
Spectator and a business man with some knowledgo of 
export trade, to express surprise at a business man’s 
experience in not being able to pull off a £500,000 order 
for men’s clothing in Finland because he could not deal 
with timber in payment for the clothing? I don’t know 
anything about timber, but if, as he says, timber is needed 
in England, why did he not get into communication with 
some of our old-stablished timber importers? ‘There is no 
need for any new scheme, such as clearing houses abroad; wo 
have in this country well-organized, experienced, and highly 
respectable export and import houses, whoso staffs are simply 
itching for something to do, and if there is half a chance of a 
sound business proposal, you can rest assured that they will do 
it without requiring Government help. Why export trade is 
stagnant is not owing to lack of capital or lack of organization, 
but owing to prices which our foreign customers cannot pay. 
This high level of our prices is brought about by excessive cost 
of production here and unfavourable exchanges consequent 
upon faulty financial management on the part of the Govern- 
ments of the countries with whom we should like to do business. 
We ehall not return to anything like a normal state of things 
until (1) coal and wages here become much cheaper, and (2) 
until foreign countries stop issuing paper money, i.c., get to see 
the necessity in their national finances of cutting their coat 
according to the cloth. If our Government could persuade these 
countries in this direction it would do more good than any 
credit schemes, which I am afraid will only have the tendency 
of bolstering up their present evil ways.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Leeds. Ep. Brcxer. 


CLEARING ABROAD. 





AN APPEAL FOR VOLUNTARY WORKERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sizr,—The help which has been brought to us by your kindness 
in the past emboldens us to ask for spaco in the Spectator to 
plead the cause of children and young people ia North Lambeth 
and of the work undertaken for them by the Lady Margaret 
Hall Settlement. The district covered lies between Vauxhall 
and Waterloo Station. Weare in dire need of voluntary workers, 
first for the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. The Settle- 
ment is responsible for the arrangements in nine schools, and 
for these three Group Secretaries and many visitors are needed 
at once. The fear of failing the children, who count eagerly 
on their fortnight, is beginning to haunt us. The sacrifice 
demanded of the workers is the necessity of carrying on through 
July and part of August, but the pleasure and benefit to the 
children bring more than ample compensation. The seerctarial 
work and even the visiting can be done in iho evenings. 
Further, we need an additional Honorary Secretary in our 
Invalid Children’s Aid Office. She should be able to give three 
days a week and undertake both visiting and secretarial work, 
and also attend the weekly Committee. Experience in nursing 
or other health work is an advantage, but not essential. The 
actual personal contact is more with parents than with 
children. There are 700 children in this district whose health 
this Association strives to build up, in conjunction with the 
hospitals, the Medical Officer of Health, and the Special Schools. 
The work of the Association is well known, and thé Lambeth 
Branch may plead special need, for the conditions of life and 
housing in this crowded area mean an extraordinary demand 
on the watchfulness and resource of the workers. Lastly, may 
I put forward the claims of the North Lambeth Apprenticeship 
and Skilled Employment Committee, whose Secretary is strug- 
gling on nearly single-handed and is obliged to cut down im- 
portant work for sheer lack of time and strength? A _ per- 
manent helper or Honorary Secretary would find work of great 
interest and of immediate usefulness to those boys and girls 
who have sufficiently good intelligence and upbringing to justify 
training in a skilled trade. There is an idea abroad that 
voluntary helpers are no longer needed. That is not true, and 
at the Lady Margaret Hall Settlement each bit of voluntary 
part-time help is fitted into a wide and permanent organization, 
which, however conscious we are of its defects, we know to be 
of real value to the future of our social life. The work for 
which I appeal has leaders of long service and expert know- 
ledge who will be more than willing to train and help those who 
cannot offer previous experience in the samo field of work.— 
I am, Sir, &c., KaTHARrtne THICKNESSE, 
Warden of the Settlement. 

Lady Margaret Halil Settlement, 
131 Kennington Road, Lambeth, S.E. 11, 





IDENTITY TESTS IN ALLEGED SPIRITUAL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

{To THe Epiror or tHE “ SprcTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—I read with interest Mr. W. W. Reid's letter in your issue 

of March 12th on the eubject of alleged spiritual communica- 

tions, and therefore followed his example by putting my library 

to the test. Curiously enough—ooincidence it might be called— 

the test was no less successful than his or than Lady Glen- 

conner’a. On p. 14, three-quarters down the pago of the 

eighth book on the third shelf, counting from right to left, was 
the following message :— 


“To a man of his rugged temperament hypocrisy was im- 
possible; he was no less incapable of cringing or fawning to any 
living being. Conscious of his own strength and his excep- 
tional abilities, he was given to a bluntuess of speech that to 
servile minds was offensive. A parvenu does not like to_ be 
slighted, nor an ignorant man reminded of his ignorance.” 

Whether Lady Glenconner would or could take this as a 
message from her son I cannot say. The passage refers to the 
late Mr. George Sala, and is an extract from a privately printed 
souvenir of the Savage Club. The other conditions attached to 
the alleged message were also fulfilled in my shelf. Two books 
from that out of which the above extract is taken is H. M. 
Stanley’s In Darkest Africa, which certainly “ tells of great 
spaces, large great spaces,” &c., whereas there is “‘ something 
round connected with the book,” for not only is there a some- 
what curious cireular device on the cover, but also the frontis- 
piece is a reproduction of the menu card of the Savage dinner, 
on March 11th, 1916—and it is surrounded by wine-glasses.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 


{To rue Epitror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have just made the great experiment in this the down- 
stair room or library. The eighth book on the third shelf 
(counting from right to left) is the Statesman’s Year Book for 
1910. Page 14, threequarters way down, is the obvious message 
“Total population of England ”’ so many millions. What did 
Carlyle say? Immediately below this a book “ which tells of 
great spaces ”—The Year Book of Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony. And the first-mentioned (with the message) bears 
a round design, like a florin of Queen Victoria’s time, on its 
cover. I, too, leave all comment to the reader.—I ain, Sir, &e., 
1’. S. Crookswank. 
Royal Socicties Club, St. James’s Slreet, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When ‘“‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
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POETRY. 
——— 
WILD SWANS. 
Taerre is seldom a footfall beside our dark water 
That hill shadows bathe in and bulrushes shroud; 
No playmates are here for this lonely king’s daughter 
Save the wailing grey gull or the wandering cloud. 
But this morning, where roselight and opal lay blended, 
With musical clangour and wide spread of wings, 
A flight of white swans on the dawn-wind descended 
And breasted the loch into rose-coloured rings. 
What quest do they follow? Where tends their long journey? 
Will they fade with the sunset, melt out with the moon? 
Are they knights with those white plumes a-toss for a tourney, 
Called South to the lists in some distant lagoon? 
Are they elves of the moorland, heath-folk or hill fairies 
That ride through the night-wrack to rest with the morn? 
Have they brought us from sombre Loch Skene or St. Mary’s 
Some magic of Yarrow wing-wafted and borne? 
As I watch them at ease I can think of them only, 
Dim wraiths through the tears that the dawn mist distils, 
As exiles returned by long sky-ways and lonely: 
The Souls of dead hill-men come home to their hills. 
Wut H. Ocitvie. 


THE THEATRE, 
—p——— 
“THE CIRCLE,” BY W. 8. MAUGHAM, AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Somerset MavaHam’s play makes me feel thoroughly old- 
fashioned and disapproving; to borrow an American phrase : 
“T feel the way a camel looks,” and I fear that I am going to 
have the greatest difficulty in keeping my high moral tone out 
of this column. 

Arnold Champion-Cheney, M.P. (Mr. Ernest Thesiger), and 
his wife Elizabeth live in the principal family seat because 
his father, Clive Champion-Cheney, has disliked it ever 
since the day, thirty years ago, when his extremely pretty 
wife ran away from it with his best friend, Lord Porteous. 
Since that day the family has taken no notice of Lady Kitty, 
who has not been able to marry her Porteous because his wife 
would not divorce him. The erring lady’s daughter-in-law 
Elizabeth conceives the project of asking Lady Kitty and Lord 
Porteous down for the week-end, rather against the judgment 
of her husband. The fact is that Elizabeth is very curious to 
see her mother-in-law, as she is secretly meditating a sort of 
completion of the circle by running away with a young tea- 
planter from the Federated Malay States. But, alas! when 
Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous are on the point of arriving, 
Arnold's father comes back unexpectedly from France. Tableau. 
Fortunately,the father is almost incredibly philosophical and is 
rather amused by the situation. Lady Kitty comes and turns 
out to have “a soul as heavily rouged as her face’’; Lord 
Porteous has taken to drink, and they quarrel and bicker a 
great deal. All this does not tend to encourage the pair who 
propose to elope, but after several “she loves me, she loves 
me not’ conversations and debates when the play at last wavers 
to a conclusion, the toot of their departing motor is heard. 

Arnold is a neurasthenic prig, but Elizabeth and the tea- 
planter do not pretend to have more incommon than their passion, 
and somehow we do not feel that it is a very grand passion at 
that. The play is a sort of apologia for wilfulness. We are 
not made to suppose that Elizabeth will be particularly happy 
im the Malay States, but we are given to understand that as she 
had a passion for the man she could not help going off there and 
then, and thereby probably ruining Arnold’s career. This was 
the more tragic as Arnold, poor soul, was scarcely a man at all, 
merely his own career personified. After all, Elizabeth must 
have known exactly what he was like when she married him. 
If he was not the sort of man she liked, why did she do it ? 
She behaved like a spoiled child and a cad. There is a case for 
* free love,” but is there any case for this sort of frigid adultery ? 

Apart from the play’s morals, it is quite amusing, and 
the acting is unusually good. Miss Lottie Venne was perfect 
as the pathctic and quite brainless woman who has dyed her 
hair, painted her face, and damned her soul, all for the sake of 
love and Lord Porteous. Her conversation, especially from the 
mouth of Miss Venne, has an amusing verisimilitude. She lost 











——— 


her lip-stick and recalls to her Porteus that she had it in the car 


“You know I said as the car turned in at the 
home, my home !’ and then I dabbed it on.” 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger has made Arnold the young M.P. admirably 
irritating and neurasthenic, and he got into a capital rage in the 
second act. His study of the character was both amusing and 
interesting, with many small subtleties of trick and gesture, 
Miss Fay Compton is always charming.... No, I will not 
finish that sentence—“ but her part did not suit her.” We 
have had too much of that attitude. After all, it is the business 
of actors and actresses to act—to dissemble. It was not that 
she was inadequate, but she can sometimes be so extremely 
attractive. Mr. Holman Clark and Mr. Allan Aynesworth ag 
the two older men were extremely good, and Mr. Leon Quarter. 
maine was an adequate lover. He and Miss Fay Compton have, 
by the way, an admirable modern love-scene which consists 
chiefly in name-calling and in which all the tenderness is implied. 
Had the situations of the parties been different, it would have 
been delightfully fresh. Tarn. 


gate .* Oh, my 








BOOKS. 


—— 
GOETHE IN ENGLAND.* 

Ir is with very great pleasure that we record the appearance 
of M. Jean-Marie Carré’s memorable book on Gcethe in England. 
M. Carré is a French ‘ College Don” who after the war wrote 
a thesis on Goethe in England for the reconquered University of 
Strasbourg. The book is almost uncanny, not only in its com- 
pleteness but in its intellectual virtue, using the word in its 
Roman rather than its English sense. In the first place, how 
splendid is the proof of the freemasonry of the spirit of 
letters afforded us when we see a Frenchman writing such a 
book as this! The moment M. Carré got back from the war 
to his profession, and got back, remember, to a place which might 
well go to a man’s head—Strasbourg University, reconquered 
by France and revivified by her spirit—he began to pay homage 
to the poet and man of letters who is the special glory of Ger- 
many—the nation which so nearly brought his own to utter ruin. 
That was indeed a beau geste, and we make our salute to M. Carré, 
He deserves the honour of every member of the Republic of 
letters. 

Next, the book is a very pleasant proof and example of the 
liaison in literature between us and our French Allies. That 
M. Carré should know Goethe thoroughly well is not surprising, 
but one positively gasps at his learning in regard to the smaller 
fry of English literature who drew inspiration from Goethe 
in the years between 1780 to 1960. Nobody who filled even a 
tea-cup at the Goethe fountain seems to have been forgotten. 
If Frenchmen are going to take to studying our literature 
in this way our universities and men of light and leading will 
have to think of French literature as something beyond Racine 
and Corneille, Rousseau and Voltaire, Balzac and Alfred de 
Musset. 

Finally, M. Carré’s book is memorable because it shows 
what English-speaking people cannot easily understand— 
i.e., that a University thesis on such a subject as “ Goethe 
in England” can be exhaustive without being dull and that 
learning may sometimes send pedantry “to Coventry.” In 
spite of the vast amount of facts, quotations, and annotations 
which the book contains, it is never wearisome and never trivial. 
The thronging crowd of facts are marshalled and kept in order 
so skilfully that there is no confusion and no impossibility of 
seeing the great man and the great facts because the little 
facts block the view. In a word, M. Carré’s book is a 
model of what a thesis ought to be. But this is not all. The 
book is full of ideas. Very eloquent is the passage which, 
though it is slightly perturbing, proves that Scott got that 
mediaevalism which set the world on fire, not as one used to 
think from the Border ballads, but from Goethe vid, of course, 
Monk Lewis :— 

“L’auteur d’Ivanhoé raconta un jour & Allan Cunningham 
l'émotion qu'il ressentit lorsque Monk Lewis l'invita, pour 
la premicre fois, & diner avec lui. Cette entrevue eut en effet 
son importance. Non seulement Lewis s'adjoignit Scott comme 
collaborateur, mais il l'encouragea dans sa traduction de Goetz 
de Berlichingen et il lui trouva un éditeur. I] se chargea du 
manuscrit et Voffrit au libraire Bell pour vingt-cing guinées. 
Le drame allemand n’eut, nous l’avons vu, aucun succcs, mais 
s'il n’attira & son traducteur aucune célébrité, il lui révéla sa 
* Goethe en Angleterre, By Jean-Marie Carré, Parls: Plon-Nourrit. [16 fr.] 
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voie: le roman historique. Goethe éveilla l’enthousiasme de 
Walter Scott pour le moyen Age. I] lui montra, le premier, 
comment on pouvait exploiter cette mine de trésors cachés, 
et c'est 4 lui que revient ainsi lhonneur d’avoir, indirectement, 

rovoqué le mouvement romantique anglais. Selon le mot de 
Farlyle, Goetz de Berlichingen est une somence qui tombs dens 
la bonne terre, et cette semence est devenue un grand arbre 
qui & nourri les nations de ses fruits. Walter Scott doit a 
Goethe non seulement cette orientation générale, mais encore 
de nombreux ‘‘ motifs qui reviennent, au cours de sa carriére, 
attester le souvenir vivace de Goetz. Déja dans son drame de 
jeunesse : la Maison @’ Aspen (1800), il décrit la vie aventureuse 
des combats et l’existence domestique des chevaliers allemands. 
Le baron Roderic d’Aspen, ‘ le vieux Roderic & la main de fer,’ 
doit rester dans son chateau, par suite d'une chute de cheval, 
et so laisser soigner par les femmes. Comme Adelaide, son 
épous9 Isabelle est condamnée par la Saint-Vehme pour avoir 
empoisonné s0n premier mzri. Comme dans Goetz, la séance du 
Tribunal secret s’ouvre pcr Ja proclamation menacante du 
président : * Membres de Vinvisible Tribunal qui jugez en secret 
et vengez en secret, ainsi que le Divinité, vos coeurs sont-ils 
pura de toute malice et vos mains pures de sang ?’ Eleyez 
vos voix et dites avec moi: ‘ Malheur, malheur aux criminels.’ ”’ 

As a proof of what we have just said in regard to the fineness 
of the sieve used by M. Carré in discovering traces of Goethe 
in English authors, we may note that he mentions, among others, 
F. D. Maurice, J. A. Symonds, J. Hare, Mrs. Hemans, and 
E. 0. Hawtrey, the head-master of Eton. There are also a vast 
number of references to the newspapers and magazings of the 
twenties, thirties, and forties of last century. 

We do not want to let M. Carré think that we can only write 
of him with a foolish face of praise. Therefore we are quite 
happy to have been able to discover a point of disagreement. 
But let us hasten here io say that it is a disagreement in opinion 
and not infact, Here is the passage :— 

‘**Matthew Arnold, qui reprochait aux angleis de son temps 

leur manque de culture et leur absence d’idées, admire surtout 
en Goethe une intelligence. Pour lui—et c’est ce qu'il 
développera dans son article sur les études allemandes d’Edmond 
Scherer (1878)—Goethe est le plus grand poste des temps 
nouvesux, non pas & cause de son ‘ exceptionnel don poétique,’ 
mais parce que, ‘ayant ce don, il fut en méme temps, par la 
largeur, la profondeur et la richesse de sa critique de la vie, 
de beaucoup notre plus grand homme moderne.’ Ici nous 
saisissons sur le vif le défaut de la critique de Matthew Arnold : 
il n’a pes le sens artistique. Les chefs-d’oeuvre littéraires ne 
Vattirent que dans la mesure ot ils sont lourds de pensée. Il 
tessemble sur ce point 4 Carlyle. La vie, l'intelligence ct la 
= de la vie l'intéressent plus que la génie. Il déplore 
‘egoisme de Goethe, il ne voit pas en lui lartiste, il trouve 
‘ artificiel ’ le monde 0 se meuvent le Tasse et Iphigénie. L’art 
de Goethe est ce qui est le plus difficile 4 feire comprendre en 
Angleterre. Il ne m’appartient pas de multiplier ces indications 
sur la littérature anglaise dans la seconde moitié du dix-neuviéme 
siicle, de pousser plus loin ces sondages, et je ne crois pas 
d’ailleurs qu ils soient, dans ensemble, tres fructueux. (On 
s'engage dans des avenues isolées et on n'y rencontre pas grand 
monde.) Mais une chose m’apparait & peu pres certaine. Si 
Goethe continue a intéresser une partie de lélite intellectuclle 
en Angleterre, ce n’est pas a cause de son oeuvre poétique, 
c'est & cause de sa pensée. Un physicien comme J. Tyndall, 
un zoologiste comme T. Huxley, un critique comme J. Morley, 
un philosophe comme R. B. Haldane, se tournent vers lui et 
l'étudient avec fruit. Mais quel est auteur dramatique, quel 
est le poste, quel est le romancier (& part peut-étre Meredith) 
qui se soient inspirés de lui a l’époque contemporaine ?” 
The first part of our quotation constitutes a very interesting 
piece of criticism, but we profoundly disagree with the assertion 
that Matthew Arnold had not the artistic sense, nor can we admit 
for a moment that the great works of literature drew him by 
their power of thought rather than by their sense of beauty. 
On the contrary, Matthew Arnold's fault was to be too conscious 
an artist rather than to give too little play to artistry. For 
example, in his criticism of Shakespeare he goes astray, or at 
any rate often worries the reader by laying far too much 
stress upon small defects in style or presentiment. Dozens of 
examples could be quoted from his criticism to prove the fault- 
lessness of his own poetic achievements. Further, in our opinion 
at any rate, he shows in a most conspicuous way his passion for 
technique. Even when he has got rather a cold subject he can 
make it glow because he has thrown himself with such passion 
into giving us the perfection of verbal interpretation. This, 
however, is a matter upon which one may well disagree without 
in any way disparaging an admirable book on an admirable 
subject. Besides, M, Carré is a young man, and for young men 
undoubtedly Arnold is just now “ the blind spot.” 


We can only add that the more that M. Carré writes on 
English men of letters and English literary subjects the 
mote we and all students of English prose and verse will 
be pleased, 





THE TEACHING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ON 
DIVORCE,* 

Tae ARcHDEACON oF WesTmrnsTER has given us here a study 
which will make history. Undoubtedly when the question of 
Divorce Law Reform is being considered, the average English- 
man is much more concerned with how the proposed reforms 
would square with the teaching of Christianity than with any 
other aspect of the problem. It is surprising that earnest 
people who oppose reform of the marriage laws should appeal 
to the New Testament as giving them extremely precise instruc- 
tions on the subject of divorce without having made sure that 
the real character of that teaching has been very carefully 
Scrutinized. Yet this has long been the situation. It is said, 
for instance, that Christ forbade all divorce ; and if it be answered 
that St. Matthew’s Gospel makes an exception in favour of 
divorce on the ground of adultery, it is retorted that the words 
attributed to St. Matthew are an interpolation. Probably in 
one sense they are an interpolation; Dr. Charles’s brilliant 
study shows that they were an interpolation on the part of 
Matthew, or somebody else, designed to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the reader as to what Christ’s meaning really was. In 
all controversies about doctrine, but in no controversy more 
than in that about divorce, practically all the trouble comes 
from considering our Lord’s teaching apart from its historical 
setting. A grasp of the historical environment in which our 
Lord spoke is essential. 

It is not easy to summarize all Dr. Charles’s conclusions, as 
much depends upon a close and protracted examination of words, 
but the chief points are simple. He shows that at the time 
when our Lord spoke adultery was punishable not by a “ bill of 
divorcement,” but by death (Deuteronomy xxii. 22). But 
(Deuteronomy xxiv. 1 and 2 R.V.) a husband was permitted to 
divorce his wife for other reasons than adultery—if ‘“‘ he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her.’ As every student knows, 
throughout Christ’s ministry a great controversy was raging as 
to the interpretation of these words. There were two main 
schools of thought—the school of Hillel and the school of 
Shammai. The Hillelites allowed divorce for almost any reason ; 
an “unseemly thing” in the wife might mean that she had 
ceased to attract her husband, or did not dress to his satisfaction, 
or did not keep his house properly, or did not feed him properly 
—indeed, any conceivable reason for which a husband might 
want to get rid of his wife. The Shammaites, on the other 
hand, were Puritans. They bitterly reproached the laxity of 
the Hillelites, and declared that the “ unseemly thing” meant 
unchastity and nothing else. While it is right and proper to 
sympathize with the Hillelites in their attempt to enforce the 
sanctity of marriage, it is not easy to admit that the unseemly 
thing signified adultery, because this was specially provided for 
in Deuteronomy xxii. 22 by the punishment of death. Such 
were the circumstances in which the Pharisees used to put 
provocative and searching questions to our Lord. Hoping to 
trip Him up and entangle Him in the disputes of the day, 
they continually asked Him whether He allowed divorce “ for 
any cause.” That is to say, they wanted to know whether 
He was a Hillelite or whether He supported the Puritans. 
Whenever our Lord was asked such questions He raised the 
whole subject to a much higher level. He soared above even 
the Shammaites, and pointed out that there was but one true 
law which was the law of God, and that was perfection. Accord- 
ing to the law of perfection there could be no such thing as 
divorce, but of course He went on to admit that “* because of 
the hardness of your hearts” (Matthew xix. 8) divorce had been 
permitted to men. 

It will be seen that the conditions of the dispute always pre- 
supposed that adultery ended marriage. The Jewish wife 
proved guilty of it was executed—necessarily, therefore, the 
marriage was ended. Shortly after our Lord’s time this 
Draconian law was abolished, no doubt owing to the pressure 
exercised upon the Jews by the more lenient Romans. But 
even when the death penalty had been abolished, a husband was 
not merely permitted to divorce his wife for adultery, but was 
compelled to do so. Dr. Charles emphasizes this point over and 
over again, that when our Lord was cross-questioned the per- 
missibility of divorce for adultery was not in dispute; the only 
question was on what other grounds, if any, divorce should 
be allowed. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us turn to the well-known 


* The Teaching of the New Testament on Divorce. By ht. H. Charles, D.Litt., 
D.D, London: Williams and Norgate. [Gs. net.) 
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passages in which Mark and Matthew record the sayings of our 
Lord. Mark, who gives everything in the briefest form, says 
nothing about divorce being permissible on any grounds. 
Matthew, however, attributes to Christ the words ‘‘ except for 
fornication.’”’ Dr, Charles explains that Mark, who was 
writing for everybody and not for Jews only, universalized his 
gospel; he avoided phrases and incidents which required a 
Jewish understanding. He is for this reason the least historical 
of the Evangelists. This point of view, we may remark inci- 
dentally, though now generally taken by scholars, is a con- 
siderable change from the accepted view of a generation ago. 
Then Mark’s gospel was regarded as the primary source of the 
other Synoptists. Now it is regarded as a secondary source. 
The real common source was the lost document known as “ Q.” 
When, therefore, the words which Matthew gives, and which 
Mark omits on the subject of divorce, are called an interpolation, 
they can be called so only in the sense that Matthew was trying 
to make more precise the meaning of Christ and to avoid all 
possibility of misunderstanding. He was careful to insist, 
that is to say, that the whole discussion between Christ 
and the Pharisees was conducted in the light of tho fact 
that the Jewish law regarded adultery as necessarily ending 
marriage. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Charles’s examination of 
St. Paul's teaching on divorce. He comes to the conclusion, 
however, that remarriage after divorce is not forbidden 
anywhere in the New Testament save in an interpolation 
(1 Corinthians vii. 11). The whole of the passage in which 
that interpolation occurs (1 Corinthians vil. 10-15) is extra- 
ordinarily illuminating. St. Paul evidently thought it reasonable 
to sanction divorce for desertion. Moreover, it is quite likely 
that he would have insisted on divorce as compulsory when 
adultery had been committed, on the ground that there had been 
a complete breach of contract. 

It will be asked whether Dr. Charles would support all the 
various reforms of the marriage laws proposed in Lord Buck- 
master’s Bill. We think that the logic of his case must carry 
him as far as that, but though indeed he says as much he does 
not say it with much positiveness :— 

“But another question is constantly pressing itself on the 
attention of the Church and the nation. It has been recognized 
that legal separation granted on various grounds has but led 
to the contracting of illicit unions and the creation of a vitiated 
atmosphere destructive alike to the persons so separated and 
to their children. Should, then, the State intervene and grant 
divorce on certain definite grounds other than unfaithfulness ? 
If hardness of heart warranted a relaxation of the marriage law 
under the Mosaic dispensation, it is reasonably asked if the hard- 
ness of heart so prevalent in the present day does not warrant 
some relaxation of a marriage law which presupposes an ideal 
state of society ? There are many husbands and wives who are 
separated, not by any decree of the State, but by grave offences 
such as desertien,* or by irremediable evils such as habitual 
intoxication or hopeless insanity. In the case of deliberate 
desertion extending into many years,* it seems not unreasonablo 
that the Church should legislate specially for such cases, as did 
St. Paul, and release the beliover from the yoke of bondage. 
Adequate grounds could be adduced for like action on the part 
of the State.” 

He writes with much more force and feeling when he is casti- 
gating the tradition which has caused many of the clergy to 
deny the right of divorce and to refuse remarriage, or even the 
administration of Communion, to the guiltless party :— 

** Since, therefore, our Lord’s statements on divorce condemned 
7 those who put away their wives on inadequate grounds, 
und since these statements explicitly in Matthew and implicitly 
in Mark admit the right of divorce on the ground of adultery, 
it follows that there is no justification whatever in Christ’s 
teaching for the attitude assumed by a large body of ecclesiastics 
who, at the present day, deny the right of divorce in the 
case of adultery, and the right of subsequent remarriage 
to the guiltless person, and, in the case of such remarriage, 
refuse such persons Communion—in other words, excommuni- 
cate them. Of these ecclesiastics, who lord it so mercilessly over 
the heritage committed to them, we may say, with the Old 
Testament prophet, that by their misrepresentations, uncon- 
scious for the most part, ‘they have made the heart of the 
righteous sad, whom God hath not made sad,’ and that, like 
their forerunners in the New Testament, they are making void 
the teaching of Christ by their traditions.” 

We advise all those who are troubled about the teaching of 
Christianity on divorce to read Dr. Charles’s remarkable 
book. It is one of those books which, appearing in the 
midst of an unsettled controversy, are bound to make a 
great difference. 





; * We have seen that St. Paul legislates specially for such cases where the one 
Who deserts is an unbelivver, Can we call all who desert to-day believers ? 





CARDINAL MANNING.* 

Mr. Purcetv’s life of Manning was voluminous enough, it might 
be thought, to satisfy most readers, apart from any question of 
literary taste. Yet Mr. Shane Leslie has been able to writea large 
book, “‘ as a supplement rather than as a supplanter ” to Purcell, 
by drawing upon the half of Manning’s papers and diaries which 
were, it seems, unused by the earlier biographer. While we 
cannot say that Mr. Leslie modifies in any serious respect the 
view of Manning which English Protestants formed by reading 
Purcell, he has produced an interesting biography and printed 
much curious and significant correspondence. The Roman 
Catholic author is unconsciously amusing in his assumption of a 
patronising manner towards the English Church. Inasmuch ag 
the greater part of Manning’s life in the Church of Rome was 
spent in bitter controversies, whether personal, doctrinal, or 
administrative, with other Roman Catholics, the Church of 
England has no great reason to lament his loss from the purely 
religious standpoint. It is strange indeed that Mr. Shang 
Leslie should be at such pains to disinter these ancient ecclesi- 
astical quarrels, which reflect so little credit either on Manning 
or on the Romish communion. The dispute, for instance, 
between the old English Roman Catholics and the converts, 
typified respectively by George Errington, Archbishop of 
Trebizond, and Manning, was fought out both under Cardinal 
Wiseman and after his death with most unedifying pertinacity, 
Manning won the Archbishopric of Westminster, which was the 
bone of contention, although Errington had had for years the 
coadjutorship and with it the right of succession, The Pope 
favoured Manning and, being superior to Canon Law, could do 
what he pleased. But the attentive reader will find it hard to 
admire Manning’s conduct in this affair. Manning’s worldly 
ambition and subtle diplomacy, carried to such a point that he 
seemed almost to deceive himself, are well illustrated, but these 
are not the characteristics of a “ naturally Christian soul.” 

It is only fair, however, to draw attention to a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of 1875, printed by Mr. Leslie, in which Manning 
warmly defended Newman against charges of unorthodoxy, 
The two men—the stern ecclesiastic and the inspired religious 
teacher—were not in sympathy, and Manning’s treatment of 
Newman had been far from creditable. But when Newman was 
charged by Rome with having harmed the faith by his pamphlet 
in reply to Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees, Manning wrote 
to Cardinal Franchi :— 

“TI warmly oe your Eminence to take no public steps 
as regards Father Newman’s pamphlet, for the following reasons : 
The heart of Father Newman is as straight and Catholic as it 
ever was. His eo has a most powerful influence over the 
non-Catholics of this country. It makes a wholesome impression, 
especially on various Catholics of a difficult nature and of unsatis- 
fied ideas. The aforesaid Father has never, up to the present, 
so openly defended the prerogatives and infallible authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, though he has always believed and preached 
this truth. The substance of the recent pamphlet is wholesome, 
but it is impossible not to notice certain propositions and a 
certain method of reasoning which is not in accord with the 
accepted mode of expression. These faults are not manifest 
to non-Catholics, and therefore do not impede the healthy effect 
of the pamphlet. On intelligent, instructed Catholics it has no 
influence. For the above reasons I believe that one can abstain 
with all security from all public notice. On the other hand, I 
see a grave danger if there should be a shade of public censure. 
It would seem to create a semblance of divisions between Catholics 
in the face of our enemies and of our non-Catholic friends. It 
would excite a domestic controversy which once raged, but by the 
grace of God is now calmed. It would introduce among ourselves 
every malignant spirit of hate, jealousy, and personal feeling. A 
Papal Bull would not be suflicient to destroy the belief that 
the Holy See had been inspired by the Ultramontanes of England. 
I can assure you in all fidelity that Catholic Truth and tho 
Authority of the Holy See will not be diminished by the pamphlet 
mentioned, and that even to-day it helps to forward the unity 
of Catholics and the Infallibility of the Vicar of Christ in England. 
Under the circumstances I warmly implore you to leave what is 
well alone. It is not only the petition of a true friendship and 
old, but the counsel of prudence.” 

Furthermore, Manning went on to urge Pope Leo XIII. to make 
Newman a Cardinal—as he had refused to accept a bishopric— 
on the ground that 

“* the veneration for his powers, his learning and his life of singular 
piety and integrity is almost as deeply felt by the non-Catholic 
population of this country as by the members of the Catholic 
Church. In the rise and revival of Catholic faith in England 
there is no one whose name will stand out in history with so great 
& prominence.” 


These letters will go far to modify the unfavourable impression 
* Henry Edward Manning : his Life and Labours. By Shane Leslie, London: 
Burns, Oates, aud Washbourne, (26s. net.) 
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produced by Manning’s public dealings with his greater fellow- 
convert. We may direct attention also to the account given of 
Manning’s celebrated controversy with the Jesuits, who tried to 
evade his jurisdiction in England and, after a strenuous conflict, 
were worsted by a Papal Bull in 1881. But the triumph of the 
secular clergy was, of course, more apparent than real. 

Mr. Leslie deals briefly with Manning’s Anglican career, as 

Rector of Lavington and. Archdeacon of Chichester, but he 
devotes much space to Manning’s dealings with Ireland and to 
his appearance in later life as a patron of democracy and of 
labour agitation. In 1885 Manning found himself involved in 
p controversy over the succession to the vacant Roman Catholic 
Archbishopric of Dublin. The Gladstone Cabinet had most 
unwisely put forward Dr. Moran as their candidate, whereas the 
Irish Nationalists wanted Dr. Walsh of Maynooth. The Vatican 
elements always hostile to this country naturally used the 
opportunity to make mischief in Ireland. The Cardinal warned 
Sir Charles Dilke that if the Government tried to influence the 
election, “‘ the Archbishop would be ‘ suspect’ and his influence 
for good in the sense of the Government would be paralysed ; 
and next, the influence of Rome in the direction I desire as much 
as you would be dangerously lessened ’”’—a confession that even 
the Pope could not do what he pleased with his turbulent Irish 
followers. Dr. Walsh was of course appointed, and the incident 
showed the futility of a British Mission—whether official or 
unofficial—at the Vatican. Through Sir Charles Dilke and 
Captain O'Shea the Cardinal was treating in the spring of 1885 
with Mr. Chamberlain, who wanted the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops to support his scheme of Irish local government. The 
scheme came to nothing. In June, 1885, Manning saw Lord 
Carnarvon, the newly appointed Unionist Viceroy, and told him 
that 
“the Irish Bishops he had seen were in favour of the Union with 
England and of local self-government in the different provinces, 
but not of a central Parliament. This they feared because it 
was likely to weaken the influence of the Church by the intro- 
duction of an anti-Christian spirit in the elected body and of 
Protestants in the Peers.” 
This opinion is borne out by an account of an earlier interview 
with Archbishop Croke, who “asserted in the most explicit 
terms his own conviction that the Union should be left untouched 
and that the whole Irish Episcopate is unanimously of that same 
opinion.” Manning had told the Pope that “Ireland is not a 
colony like Canada, but it is an integral and vital part of one 
country or, as it is often described, of the Mother Country.” 
The supremacy of Imperial Parliament was for him vital, though 
he favoured ** a wide extension of powers of local government in 
Ireland.” Unhappily, Mr. Gladstone produced his fatal Home 
Rule Bill and let loose the deluge. Manning at a later stage 
encouraged the Irish Bishops to resist Parnell. He described 
Parnellism as “ Tudorism,’” because like the Tudors Parnell 
threatened to shake the domination of the priest in Ireland. 
In his serene old age Manning wrote to the late Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, then a Member of Parliament :— 

** As I go to bed I look out and see the light on your Clock 
Tower and I say to myself: ‘ If I had been able to have my own 
way and to go there, what a rascal I should have been by this 
time !’” 

But although he had given his life to the Church he remained 
to the last a great politician. 





THE RUTHWELL AND BEWCASTLE CROSSES.* 
Proressor Batpwin Brown has devoted the fifth volume of 
his monumental work on The Arts in Early England to the 
famous sculptured crosses of Ruthwell in Dumfriesshire and 
Bewcastle in Cumberland, and to that other fine example of 
early Northumbrian art, the Gospels of Lindisfarne, now pre- 
served in the British Museum. The two crosses, which bear 
inscriptions as well as reliefs, have long been the subject of 
controversy. The traditional and accepted view is that they 
are Anglian work of the seventh or early eighth century, when 
the Kingdom of Northumbria after its brief period of prosperity 
was hastening to decay. The heterodox view, expounded by 
an American philologist, Professor Cook, and by an Italian 
archacologist, the late Commendatore Rivoira, is that the crosses 
Were sct up in the eleventh or twelfth century. We may say 
at once that Professor Baldwin Brown and his philological 
collaborator, Professor Webster, after examining the crosses 
minutely from every point of view, decide without hesitation 
~* The Arts in Early England, By G. Baldwin Brown. Vol. V. With a 
Philological Chapter by A, Blyth Webster, London: John Murray, (30s. net.) 





for the earlier date, just as Dr. Browne did in his Rede Lecture 
of 1916. The authors repudiate the tacit assumption that the 
early English were a barbaric people who could not possibly 
have produced any works of art comparable to these crosses. 
They cite Bede and other chroniclers of the time to show that, 
with the introduction of Christianity, the Northumbrians took 
great pains to decorate their churches and religious houses 
with paintings and sculptures. The metal-work found in Anglo- 
Saxon tombs, notably the Ormside bowl now at York, to which 
a chapter is devoted, shows that there were highly skilled 
craftsmen in England long before the Conquest. Some of us 
are too apt to disparage English art even now; it is absurd to 
antedate a foolish prejudice and argue from it that seventh- 
century Northumbrians were incapable of creating the Ruthwell 
and Beweastle crosses. Anyone who has studied Anglo-Saxon 
illuminated manuscripts knows that they are always distinguished 
for clever and spirited draughtsmanship, though the green paint 
which the artists liked to use is not pleasing to the eye. The 
Lindisfarne Gospels are one of the finest works produced in any 
country in the early middle ages, and they are indubitably 
Anglian in origin and mainly Teutonic in style. Professor 
Baldwin Brown contends with much force that the Lindisfarne 
artist was in no sense a mere imitator of the Irish style, best 
exemplified in the Book of Kells, with its astonishing ornament 
of spirals and interlacings. ‘‘ While Kells as a human document 
is far more wonderful, Lindisfarne is more satisfying to the 


sober aesthetic judgment.’”” ‘The Lindisfarne book ‘is Anglo- 
Saxon in its reticence and its instinct for keeping along a path 


once marked out, which contrasts with the volubility and ‘way- 
wardness of the Celt ; and Anglo-Saxon too in its sense of struc- 
ture and its comparative formality in general scheme and in 
distribution of motives.” As this book, according to a later 
colophon, was written by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne from 
698 to 721, it is clear that the Northumbria of his day knew 
something about the fine arts. 

From the historical standpoint it is easy to understand why 
the crosses should have been set up in the seventh century. 
Northumbria under Ecgfrith dominated the whole of what are 
now Northern England and Southern Scotland. The Ruthwell 
cross, now preserved in the church, may well have been erected 
in what was then Strathclyde as “an imposing monument of 
Anglian Christianity,” to impress the conquered Britons of that 
wild region. It bears a stately figure of Christ, cut in relief, 
and the figures of St. John the Evangelist and St. John the 
Baptist, with much ornamentation. A runic inscription con- 
tains part of the Anglo-Saxon poem, “ The Dream of the Rood,” 
which may have been written as early as the year 700. Sucha 
cross, impressive even now after the weathering of a thousand 
years, must have excited wonder and admiration in seventh- 
century Strathclyde. Bewcastle, where the other cross stands 
on its original site, was in Northumbria proper. A runic in- 
scription states its purpose: “This sign of victory Hwaetred, 
Wothgaer, ... to Alcfrith, a king and son of Oswy. Pray 
for...’’ It is known that Alcfrith, son of Oswy, and under-King 
of Deira, took an active part in promoting the Synod of Whitby 
in 664, at which the differences between the Roman and Celtic 
Churches were composed; he married Cuniburga, daughter of 
the Mercian King Penda, and her name occurs on the cross. 
It seems reasonable to take the inscription at its face-value, and 
to regard the cross as a monument to Alcfrith, erected perhaps 
over his grave by pious Christians of the Roman party to which 
he belonged. The authors discuss in detail the decorative 
motives on the crosses and their technique, and show that they 
may well be as early as the historical evidence would suggest. 
It is conceivable that such crosses might have been erected in 
the early tenth century, when Wessex ruled Northumbria and 
part at least of Strathclyde; but the figure-sculpture is of the 
early Christian period, and the acanthus leaf, conspicuous and 
almost universal in Western ornament from about the year 800, 
is significantly replaced by the vine. The crosses could not be 
later than the Conquest because the runes are Anglian and not 
Scandinavian in character. For these and other reasons the 
authors sum up in favour of the seventh ceutury as the date at 
which the crosses were produced by local Anglian sculptors. 
They adduce plenty of evidence for the erection of crosses at an 
even earlier period. St. Kentigern or St. Mungo, for instance, 
was in the habit of setting up crosses at places which he visited 
on his missionary journeys. One such cross he erected at St. 
Asaph, another in Cumberland. 


Among mony interesting sidg-issues which Professor Baldwia 
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Brown discusses in his treatise is the question of Irish influence 
on Anglian Christian art. It is usually assumed that Ireland 
set the example for such inscribed tombstones, marked with the 
cross, as were found at Hartlepool in 1833, inasmuch as similar 
tombstones occur in large numbers in ancient Irish graveyards, 
as at Clonmacnois. The author, however, shows that while 
the Hartlepool stones cannot be later than 875 and are probably 
much earlier, the earliest stone at Clonmacnois which can be 
dated approximately belongs to the year 890. He goes on to 
point out that the type of cross common at Hartlepool and on 
the old Irish gravestones, with a rounded centre and rounded 
arms, is not Celtic but Teutonic, “and occurs in Germanic 
Tomb furniture in Britain and on the Continent centuries before 
it makes its appearance in Hibernian art.” The supposed 
priority of the Irish gravestones must therefore be abandoned. 
On the contrary, the Irish borrowed this type of cross from 
England, which in turn had perhaps derived it from Northern 
Europe. It is unsafe, therefore, to date the Ruthwell and 
Beweastle crosses by comparison with somewhat similar Irish 
monuments of the tenth century. The whole question of 
“ Celtic” art evidently needs reconsideration, for the tendency 
to attribute any and every non-classical pattern to the “ Celts” 
has been absurdly exaggerated. Professor Baldwin Brown and 
his colleague deserve high commendation for their scholarly 
book, which is most elaborately illustrated. 





A VETERAN HISTORIAN.* 

Tag many friends of the Master of Peterhouse will join in 
congratulating him on the appearance of the first two volumes of 
his collected papers. There are few scholars living who could 
say, as the author does in his preface: “ I have made a selection 
from my contributions to periodicals in the course of the last 
sixty years, or thereabouts.” Of course Mr. Frederic Harrison 
had many publications to his credit in July, 1863, when Sir A. W. 
Ward contributed an article on “‘ Songs of the Thirty Years’ 
War” to the Saturday Review. Lord Bryce published the first 
edition of his Holy Roman Empire in 1864. But we cannot 
think of any other historical writer, still active, who was at 
work in that distant past. Through the two generations of his 
literary life the author has steadily upheld a high standard of 
scholarship and of Christian charity. It is pleasant to turn over 
the well-printed pages containing articles and addresses on 
historical themes—some of them from the English Historical 
Review—and to observe how consistently Sir A. W. Ward has 
maintained the grand manner of the Mid-Victorian age. He is 
profoundly solicitous for the dignity of history ; the historian, 
he seems to say, must try to write as well as he can, and must 
be courteous both to the dead of whom he is writing and to the 
living with whom he may find it necessary to differ. When we 
remember how greatly historical studies have developed in this 
country during the past sixty years, thanks in no small measure 
to his influence and example, we cannot but be grateful to 
Sir A. W. Ward for preserving the good old tradition of the 
literary historian, which some impatient critics would dismiss 
as obsolete. The truth is that the historian who would impress 
his contemporaries and succeeding generations must be a master 
of style. The late F. W. Maitland revolutionized the study of 
mediaeval English law not merely because Le was a hard worker 
and clear thinker, but because he wrote br.lliantly and aroused 
the keen interest of every reader in the most obscure and 
technical questions. On the other hand, the late Lord Acton, 
who was a monument of learning, never exerted rauch influence 
on historical students because he was a dull writer and could not 
or would not express clearly and cogently the results of his 
wide reading. The modern French historical sciiool is a shining 
example of the value of good writing combined with patient 
research, and its merits are being recognized by our younger 
historians. Sir A. W. Ward learned his style from Gibbon and 
Grote, and from the older German historians who lived before 
the age of Bismarck. 

The first paper in these volumes deals with “The Peace of 
Europe,” and was written in 1873, when, after the Franco- 
Prussian War, men’s minds were busy with the idea of arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for armed conflict. It is pathetic to observe 
the author’s trust in education. ‘“‘ Where the education, and 
more especially the higher education, of a country is fostered, 
there lie the best promises of progress and of peace.” And yet 
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it was from the highly endowed universities of Germany that the 
war spirit was deliberately encouraged for the next forty years 
The other papers are arranged chronologically according an 
their subjects. Some relate to English history, in the Stuart 
period, but most of them are concerned with Germany, to whose 
affairs the author has always devoted special attention. He 
confesses in a footnote that his chief ambition was to write a 
History of the Thirty Years’ War. Unfortunately, he neyor 
found time to do so, though he contributed valuable chapters to 
the volume of the Cambridge Modern History dealing with that 
period. It is no surprise to find that a lecture of 1912 on 
“‘The Effects of the Thirty Years’ War” is one of the best 
things in the book. Germany lost half her population and iost¢ 
of her wealth ; her land went out of cultivation, her chief towng 
were ruined, and her universities were utterly degraded. In 
the slow revival of order and prosperity French influence played 
@ great part, both directly through the Huguenot refugees and 
indirectly through the petty princes who imitated the methods 
of Versailles. Yet “by tho end of the century France wag 
thearchfoe, and as such she presented herself to the consciousness 
of the German people for generations to come ” :— 

“The War destroyed most of what before its outbreak had 
remained to recall an earlier and more vigaxous life, or substi- 
tuted for it new and alien: ormations. So with its military 
organization, which had been rent in twain. So with its 
constitutional life, for the Ratisbon Diet, abandoning all thoughts 
of reconstruction, merely kept going the machinery without 
which the Empire would have lacked even the semblance of 
unity. The Emperor was driven back upon the traditional 
policy of his House, which—unless it were in the warding-off 
of the Eastern Peril—could no longer even appeal for a common 
endeavour for national ends. The German Princes came to him 
for his alliance—though a vague prestige and the right of 
conferring favours of rank or place still attached to it—much 
as they came to any other Power; or they even resisted him 
in conjunction with other Powers for whose alliance they had 
now formal warrant for making application. Later historians 
have pointed out advantages in the decentralization, which, 
already before the close of the War, writers such as Hippolithus 
a Lapide had proclaimed a legitimate political development ; 
and the t publicists of the next generation, notably 
Pufendorf, saw in the formation of States with strong absolute 
governmonts the true creative process of the new era. This 
new era came; but it came slowly, and bore the promise of 
new conflicts in its bosom. Strong territorial or State organization, 
the reconstruction of the service of each State in its army, in 
the body of its civil officials, in the functions and responsibilities 
of its sovereign himself—such was the work awaiting the new 
generation, on whose behalf we may say that the Great War had 
swept the path clear.” 

Sir A. W. Ward has devoted much attention also to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Germany. Few English- 
men have studied Hanoverian history so closely as he has done ; 
he is reputed also to be one of the small number of those who 
understand the Schleswig-Holstein Succession controversy, 
Bismarck’s arbitrary settlement of which has now been revised 
by the Allies in favour of Denmark. There is a long and able 
essay in the second volume on “ The Decline of Prussia under 
Frederick William IL.,” containing material that will be new 
to most English readers, and showing the weakness of the 
personal despotism built up by Frederick IL., whose genius had 
not descended to his nephew and heir. In this essay, written 
in 1891, when the late German Emperor was beginning to 
astonish Germany and Europe by his assumption of omniscience, 
the author, warned by some premonition, quoted a pessimistic 
reflection of Frederick IL. on the uncertain life of a despotic 
monarchy in which ‘“‘an ambitious prince is followed by a do- 
nothing, and he by a saint, and he again by a soldier, and he 
by a scholar, and the scholar by one who abandons himself to 
self-indulgence.” Frederick concluded that ‘in monarchies 
those institutions which are to withstand the vicissitudes of 
centuries ought to have roots so profound that they cannot be 
torn up without destroying at the same time the most solid 
foundations of the throne.” Sir A. W. Ward could not foresee 
that William IL. by his monstrous ambition was to ruin his 
country and lose his throne, deeply rooted though it seemed to be. 

At the end of the book are some interesting reviews of Sir 
Robert Morier’s memoirs, of Prince Hohenlohe’s memoirs, 
and of Lord Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. In 1873, when Sir 
A. W. Ward reviewed the fourth edition of Lord Bryce’s famous 
book with its supplementary chapter on the new German 
Empire, he blamed British statesmen for not displaying warm 
sympathy with Prussia and for not studying German politics. 
He concluded by saying: “The new German Empire is not 
the passing creation of an hour of victory; it is a historical 
growth deeply rooted in the national soil, and on that soil, and 
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gclf-determined, its future will unfold itself.” That opinion 
has been justified by time, for Germany has remained united, 
although she has got rid of the Hohenzollerns. But time has 
shown also that the caution displayed by British statesmen 
in their dealings with Bismarck and his disciples was abundantly 
justified. Sir A. W. Ward appends in a note to this paper a 
summary of the despairing article written by Professor Hans 
Delbriick after the Armistice, in which Professor Delbriick 
remarked :— 

“The primitive myth of Hybris, whom the gods punish, is 
to-day being verified after the most awful fashion in our own 
case. The nation has followed false prophets; but who is 
guilty—the false prophets or the nation that put faith in them ? ” 
Sir 4. W. Ward replies aptly with the old saying, Les peuples 
ne sont jamais coupables, 





ARCHITECTURE: ADAM, SOANE, AND 1921. 
Since the happy day when Mr. Arthur Bolton was installed as 
its curator, the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields has 
become a little fountain yielding an intermittent stream of 
history and criticism of high interest to every architect and 
antiquary. 

In addition to the series of special pamphlets and mono- 
graphs already issued, Mr. Bolton has now given us a more 
complete picture of Sir John Soane and his house in the Cantor 
Lectures of the Society of Arts, The Architecture and Decoration 
of Robert Adam and Sir John Soane.* 

To most of us Soane’s work may seem curious rather than 
inspiring; we fecl, perhaps, that he was the leader of an 
expedition that never reached its goal :— 

“Tt is not pretended that Soane as an architect ranks with 
a master like Robert Adam. He is always a pioneer, pcinting 
towards something, which, perhaps, is incapable of being 
realized, and all the time hampered himself by difficulties of 
expression never completely me«stered.”’ 

Yet his work at the Bank of England alone gives him a 
distinct place in the succession of English architects :— 

‘*The interior of the Bank especially is remarkable because, 
although there is an epparent following of the scheme of the 
Roman thermae, the character of the design is entirely novel. 
It is more modern than much that is projected or executed 
to-day. Soane’s feeling for the bones of the architectural 
corpus is almost uncanny.” 


Appreciation of Soane’s work suffered a rapid decline after 
his death—he was always rather an “architect’s architect” 
—and much of his work was demolished before his claim to 
respect as an original and ingenious builder was securely re- 
established. The work of the Adam brothers had a somewhat 
tighter hold on life and better survived the inevitable clouding- 
over of their tradition, though the destruction during the Greek 
and Gothic revivals was reckless and disastrous enough. The 
creed and the place in English Architecture of Robert Adam 
and of Soane are very lucidly summarized :— 


‘*Soane as an artist, moreover, was an outcome of Robert 
Adam’s revolutionary mission, belonging more to the Adam 
and Dance group than to the more orthodox school of Chambers, 
Taylor, and Paine. The fundamental idea of Robert Adam 
that lay at the root of his revolution was the thesis ‘ that the 
domestic architecture of the Greeks and Romans was entirely 
distinct from that of their temples.’ This proposition, which 
may, perhaps, be regarded as merely a commonplace to-day, 
called in question the validity of the system of the orders which 
had been the subject of so much study since men had first 
turned to the remains of Roman antiquity as a new basis for 
building, in the earliest days of the Renaissance. Palladio 
had systematized the use of the orders, and the universal 
admiration for his building echievements at Vicenza and Venice 
had carried his style throughout Europe. His ‘ Architettura’ 
(1570) had been Inigo Jones’s handbook in Italy, and the Anglo- 
Palladian School was fortified by more than a century of suc- 
cessful practice in England. Robert Adam’s oarliest work, 
after his return in 1758 from Italy, is leavened by this tradition, 
and there has always been a body of opposition to his revolu- 
tionary theories and their application in architecture. Soane 
accepted Adam’s basis, but modified it by the adoption of those 
Greek ideas and details against which Sir William Chambers 
had thundered in vain. The Bank of England, to which 
Soane had been appointed architect in 1788, was the field in 
which from 1794 onwards this later revolution of Soane’s 
was manifested, The opposition was intense; the feelings 
of the remnant of the old school were outraged by the young 
architect’s substitution of such unorthodox work, in place of 
the sound tradition of the school of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
After the great war the older school was practically extinct. 
The Greek and Gothic revivals were in possession of the field, 
until, in the last years of Soane’s life, a new chapter was 











° The Architecture and Decoration o { Robert Adam and Sir John Soane, R.A. 
Cantor Lectures, Royal Society of Arts, 1920, by Arthur ‘I. Bolton, F.S.A., 
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— 
commenced by the introduction of the Florentine and Romany 
Astylar manner, introduced by Sir Charles Barry, R.A.” 

Again of Robert Adam :— 

“ Broadly speeking, the mission of Adam was a recall to the 
principle that in any treatment of the surface of a building, 
whether external or internal, the value of the relative planes 
may be @ primary consideration. . . . Robert Adam very 
soon treated the orders with the same freedom externally ag 
he had claimed internally. He asserts that the architect 
possessed of any degree of mastery can, and should, vary the 
received pete and features of the orders. He thus freed 
himself of the hampering effect of deep entablatures, composed of 
the full architrave, frieze, and cornice, as strictly regulated by 
the width and height of the pilaster or column.”’ 

Few architects have had, or indeed have so well deserved, 
the good fortune of Adam in being allowed to design so many 
interiors complete to the last detail—carpet, furniture, wall 
hangings, curtains, mirrors and all. His less fortunate successor 
is only too grateful if he is permitted to “ suggest” merely the 
general colour-treatment of his walls—it being too generally 
assumed that the architect is paid off with the plasterers—as 
though he had no vision of the rooms he created save as bare 
boxes with sufficient means of access, lighting, and warming. 

Most happily Adam enjoyed the confidence of a number of 
enlightened patrons who appreciated the aesthetic advantages 
of “unity of command” and gave him wide powers in the 
finishing and perfecting of his works, their homes. 

The resulting excellence of such interiors cannot, obviously, 
be taken as proof of the universal wisdom of giving a “ free hand ” 
to one’s architect; unless the hand be gifted, the more it is 
tied the better. The wise client will, in short, first find the 
right hand, and then set it as free as circumstances permit :— 

“The drawing-rooms at Newby and Osterley are glorious 
pieces of colour. Every detail has been successfully combined 
by Adam in the general effect of the whole. He had already in 
the great room at Kenwood experimented in the direction of 
subduing by flet washes of colour the glare of a purely white 
ceiling ornamented in stucco. This was a very different method 
from the tiresome ‘ picking-out’ of parts in colour and gold, 
which followed in the early part of the next century. As used 
by Robert Adam this colour treatment is essentially a wash, 
intended to blend the effect of the whole, and not to isolate 
particular ornaments, or lines of mouldings.” 

A master of “relief”? surface decoration, Adam clearly 
apprehended the importance of colour too, producing combined 
effects of a rare subtlety and beauty. 

As part of the natural reaction against an excess of inferior 
““swag-and-plaque” plaster-work, interior colour is now receiv- 
ing more attention than actual form, and as colour-mastery and 
paint-craft become surer, it is probable that the painter will 
largely supplant the carver, the joiner, and the marble mason. 

We are at last grown out of the narrow Ruskinian doctrine 
of literal “ truth,” and the enlightened will no more demand 
real marble in their pilasters than real trees in the Forest of 
Arden. In so many directions “the real thing” has indeed 
become so prohibitively costly that it seems somewhat gross 
and ostentatious to use it when an imaginative substitute ie 
readily obtainable. 

Except perhaps for great public monuments, there would 
seem something almost dull, snobbish, and material about the 
purist who demands “the genuine article’ whether in figured 
mahogany or lapis-lazuli. 





ENGLISH PAGEANTRY.* 

WE are glad to chronicle the appearance of the second and 
concluding volume of Professor Withington’s English Pageantry. 
In this the author traces the history of the English Pageant 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries down to its 
renaissance throughout the English-speaking world. The 
modern section is, of course, interesting and important, but we 
are bound to say that it makes a very poor show compared to 
that which deals with the pageants of former days. Probably 
the failure of the later pageants, in spite of so much more money, 
care, and energy being spent upon them, is to be attributed to 
the attempt of their producers to reach “ reality.” The older 
people frankly tried only to make their pageants look beautiful, 
rich, and splendid. They traded both with the living and the 
dead in order to accomplish this desirable end, and thought that 
sufficient. The modern producer of a pageant traflics too often 
with the antiquary, the pedantic historian, and the costume 
expert—not for the enrichment but for the so-called correction 
of his dresses, scenery, and what he would call the complete 
—* English Pageantry : an Historical Outline, Vol. 11. By Robert Withingtons, 
Cambridge Harvard University Press, (25s. net.) 
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realization of the scene, depicted, if possible, on the original 
spot. The result: is:that beauty and vividness are sacrificed to 
the endeavour to reach a wholly unachievable naturalism. The 
proof. of what we say can be seen in the very interesting illus- 
trations with which the book is crowded. The old are stimu- 
lating and full of delight, the new empty, dreary, and dull. 

We are deeply grateful'to the Professor for introducing us to 
an entirely new and wholly beautiful picture entitled “ Jacob 
Hall: The Famous Rope Dancer—From a rare Print in the 
collection of Sir John St. Aubyn, Published Feb. 18th, 1792, 
by W. Richardson, Castle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” We 
confess never to. have heard of Jacob Hall before, nor do we 
Imow when he danced or who painted him, but evidently he 
was @ most beautiful and attractive person. The reason for his 
appearance in this book is the fact that Hall and his band of 
tumblers performed in the Lord Mayor’s Show in 1671, “near to 
the presence of the king, queen, duke, and other beams [sic] of 
the royal family, near Milk-street end.” If there were any 
susceptible hearts among the “* beams,” they must, we are sure, 
have been captivated by the chief of the tumblers. 

Another very delightful illustration is the reproduction of a 
drawing of Sir William Walworth in the Show of 1616. Sir 
William Walworth was the man who slew Wat Tyler. He was 
summoned from the tomb to take part in the Show by “The 
Genius of the City.” Here is the contemporary account of the 
matter :— 

“ The fifth pageant of this show was ‘ a goodly Bower, shaped 

in forme of a flowrie Arbour, and adorned with all the Scutchions 
of Armes of so many worthy men, as have been Lord Maiors of 
the Fishmongers Company and each mans name truely set downe 
on them. It is appointed first to stand in Paules Church-yard : 
And at such a place as is thoght most convenient. In this 
Bower is a faire Tombe, whereon in Armour lyeth the imaginary 
body of Sir William Walworth, sometime twise Lord Maior of 
London, and a famous Brother of the Fishmongers Company. 
The reason of this conceit, aimeth at that tempestuous and 
troublesome time of King Richard the Second, and the fourth 
yeare of his Raigne, whose life, Crowne, and Dignitio . . . 
were manfully defended and preserved ‘by that worthy man 
Walworth.’ Five mounted. knights in armour attended him. 
* London's Genius, a comely Youth, attired in the shape of an 
Angell, with a golden Crowne on his head, golden Wings at his 
backe, bearing a golden Wand in his hand, sits mounted on 
Horsebacke by the Bower, with an Ofticer at Armes, bearing the 
Rebels head on Walworth’s Dagger.’ Upon the mayor’s arrival, 
the Genius struck Walworth with his wand, and the latter arose 
from his tomb to address the new executive.” 
In the delightful picture of the Bower we sce the worthy mayor 
sitting in a magnificent arbour of what Bacon calls “ carpenter’s 
work” in a glorious chair, and before him a table spread with 
books and writing materials. We miss, however, the fair tomb 
in which the imaginary body of the well-known hero is supposed 
to be lying in armour—an omission not unknown in our own 
time, for, after all, nothing is commoner than to find that the 
letterpress and the “ book illustrations’ do not in the least 
correspond. The letterpress will perhaps describe the heroine 
dying “‘ on the frozen steppes of Russia,” whereas the illustration 
is likely enough to show her wandering “ mad in pink calico” 
on the shores of a tropical island—complete with palms, croco- 
diles, man-eating crabs, and unfriendly “ blacks.” 

There are many more delightful pictures of pageants, in- 
cluding some amusing illustrations of the mid-Victorian Godiva 
Pageant at Coventry. The pictures of the last Water Pageant 
on Lord Mayor’s day raises acute feelings of regret. Why were 
not these beautiful golden barges, which seem to have come 
straight out of Fairyland, retained ? The last Water Pageant 
took place in the forties of last century. Of one which took 
place in 1842 the Illustrated London News gives a good account. 
The writer tells us that “the appearance of the gilded barges 
on the water, when completely under weigh, was really very 
grand and imposing, particularly the state barge and the barge 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, which shone like immense masses 
of floating gold.” Apparently this was too much for the retiring 
disposition of the Goldsmiths, for in 1845 it was resolved “ that 
the Company do not join the procession on Lord Mayor's day 
by land or water.” Sic transit gloria Londiniensis. We would 
give a wilderness of Allegorical Industrial Cars for one Golden 
Barge. 





THE BODY IS ONE.* 
Tuts manual is described as “a study book,” whose aim is 
“to impart knowledge in a simple way.” It is in reality a 


———— 


controversial pamphlet ; and its most notable feature is thas 
it should have been published by the S.P.C.K. The writer 
frankly repudiates the connexion between Church and State, 
For him and his friends the recent Enabling Act was the first 
clause of a programme: it was 

ce © . 

partly a means of educating Church public opinio 
a device to make the present system less intolerable. Bs rid 
English Church will never have the freedom which is necessary 
for reunion” [reunion with whom ?] “as long as Parliament 
retains any control over her doctrines and discipline.” 

It is evident that when the Archbishop of Canterbury assured 
us that the present system was not intolerable he spoke for 
himself only. For, says Mr. Moss :— 

“Freedom for the Church from outside control is essential 
The Act of Uniformity, and the Act for the Submission of the 
Clergy [sic] must go.” 

The demand is that the Church 

“shall be free to manage her own affairs, and to appoint 
her own officers. At present her whole constitution is out of 
date. The bishops are not trusted, as a class, because the Church 
has no voice in their appointment.” 

Hence a “ want of discipline” which “Jowers us in the eyes 
of our neighbours.” The phrase is significant; in the mouth 
of what Dr. Arnold calls “ the party of Hophni and Phinehas,” 
it means one thing—the power “to condemn on false grounds, 
and by an irregular tribunal, an innocent individual.” (Stanley's 
Life of Dr. Arnold, p. 353.) This is the avowed aim of our 
author :— 


. ’ 


“There aro men holding high office in our ministry who 

teach that our Lord was the son of Joseph, and that His Body 
went to corruption in the grave; or, at least, that such views 
may lawfully be held-and taught in the Church. No decent 
Christian is going to think of reunion with a Church which 
permits such doctrine to be taught by her ministers. It ig 
absolutely essential that the Church of England should have the 
power exercised by the smallest political society, the power 
of expulsion. The reason why this elementary claim is refused 
is that there is amongst us a small but influential group of 
fossilized survivals from the Middle Ages who still think that 
Church and State are different aspects of one community. It is 
intolerable that the recovery of the most elementary powers of 
self-government for the English Church should be blocked by 
that small minority of her members. proper system of 
courts, recognized by all as spiritually valid, free from State 
control, and commanding general confidence, is an immediate 
necessity.” 
No sensible person will take these extravagances seriously. 
What is serious, however, is that they should be advanced in 
“a study book” published under the auspices of the 8.P.C.K. 
This Society appeals for, and receives, support from moderate 
Churchmen, those whom the Prayer-book describes as ‘sober, 
peaceable, and truly conscientious sons of the Church of England”; 
and its name on a title-page is as near an approach to an official 
imprimatur as is known in that Church. In the judgment of 
normal Englishmen the maintenance of the Royal Supremacy 
(t.e., the Supremacy of the Law of the land), and of the Patronage 
and Appellate Jurisdiction of the Crown, is a condition of 
our civil and religious liberty. At the recent Anglo-Catholio 
Congress an African bishop declared that ‘‘ we who are here 
do not believe in the theory of a State Church.” This noed not 
surprise us; for the existence of such a Church is the great 
obstacle to the overthrow of that Elizabethan settlement of 
religion to which England owes so great a debt. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE NERVOUS CHILD.* 
Mrs. Evans is a psycho-analytical practitioner, and her book 
is prefaced by Dr. Jung. Her book is, as he says, no 
doubt founded on solid practical experience, gained “in the 
difficult and toilsome treatment and education of nervous 
children,” but to the general reader it is rather confusing and 
seems to be compiled on no particular plan. Its actual content, 
however, is interesting, especially Mrs. Evans’s remarks on some 
reasons for unhappiness in married life. Many of the current 
marital troubles spring, as she points out very well, from fixed 
ideas developed in childhood. For instance, men and women 
try too often to find a father or a mother in their mates and ara 
thus unhappy even though husband or wife prove in every 
respect a true partner :— 


“Whoever has tried to make peace between unhappily 
married people will readily see what a failure in thinking the 
two ill-mated people are guilty of, and what extravagances in 
imagining. Each one expects the other to do the thinking, 
and then violently contradicts and resists it in trying to repre- 


sent themselves each to the other as being the injured party. 





~* The Body is One: an Introduction to the Problem of Christian Unity, By 


Rev. C. Beaufort Moss, London: &.P.C.K. (5s, net.) 
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How many men coming home from their club or other evening’s 
recreation could feelingly re-echo Burns’ lines from Tam 


O'Shanter : 

‘Where sits our sulky, sullen dame 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.’ 
and do not understand the suffering in the heartache of the 
‘dame’ who is looking for fatherly attributes in her husband, 
while he is expecting the mother indulgence from her.” 
She also brings out very well the theory that the rich frivolous 
woman or the luxurious man at his club—waited on and attended, 
living only for pleasure—are really still infantile. They are 
cases of arrested development. The woman does not love her 
children because she still subconsciously desires to be a child 
herself and will not assume “the patriot mother’s anxious 
weight of cares.”” The man abhors worries of any kind, domestic 
and business. At his club he can hide from them. He has or 
would like to have a valet—i.e., to be, as far as may be, washed 
and dressed. He likes his newspaper to do his thinking for him. 
Such people have, in fact, as nearly as possible returned to 
second childishness. 





FICTION. 


MISS RICHARDSON’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Ix some people Miss Dorothy Richardson’s curious style of 
writing, or rather the- curious mental habit which necessitates 
that style, produces a feeling of irritation. But no one could 
read even one of her books—each one a chunk from the experi- 
ences and thoughts of Miriam Henderson—and disregard her. 
For the thing which Miss Richardson creates in each of the 
books is as actual as ihe paper, inks, and boards by whose 
medium it is conveyed to the reader. Presumably there are 
some people from whom Miriam’s abnormal sense perceptions 
and attitude of mind are so remote that they would be unable 
to make contact with the book at all, but, abnormal as she is, 
most people share in certain moods and under certain circum- 
stances a great many of Miriam’s feelings. ‘To such—probably 
the majority of readers—the perusal of the book amounts to a 
sort of vicarious living. While we are reading Deadlock the dim 
boarding-house over which Mrs. Bailey presides, the reading-room 
at the British Museum, the dentist’s house in Wimpole Street, and 
the half obseuring cloud of chance reflection in which they are 
enveloped become more real than the actual circumstances with 
which we may be surrounded. But there may be yet some 
readers who are not acquainted with Miss Richardson’s photo- 
graphing of the actions and interactions of unusual mental 
states with exceedingly commonplace outward events and 
the bewildering cinema-like habits her photographs have of 
“fading out” into a set of dots across the page and turning 
into something quite different. For their benefit we will quote 
an example of the method. Mrs. Bailey is the kind, ineffectual 
landlady of a Bloomsbury boarding-house. A Russian student 
has come to the house who wants English lessons. Mrs. Bailey, 
desiring to keep any money that may be going in the family, 
s0 to speak, turns to Miriam, her only scholarly boarder, but 
Miriam does not feel keen to give lessons to a man who is accus- 
tomed to first-rate teaching—after all, she is not a teacher. 
Miriam is walking upstairs :— 

“Mrs. Bailoy in the hall, her excited conspirator’s smiles as 
she communicated the news of Mr. Rodkin’s friend and the 
lessons, as if nothing were changed and one were still always 
available for association with the house ;_ her smiling calculating 
dismay at her refusal, her appeal to Mr. Rodkin, his abstracted 
stiff-jointed emergence into the hall with his newspaper, his 
brilliant-eyed, dried-up laugh, his chuckling assertion, like a 
lawyer, that he had promised the lessons and Shatov must not 
be disappointed ; the suspicion that Mrs. Bailey was passing 
the moments in fear of losing a well-to-do newcomer, an im- 
portant person brought in by her only good boarder; the 
wretched senso of being caught and linked up again in the 
shifts and deceptions of the bankrupt house; tho uselessness ; 
the certainty that the new man, as described, would be retained 
only by his temporary ignorance and helplessness, the vexatious 
thought of him, waiting upstairs in the drawing-room in a stato 
of groundlessly aroused interest and anticipation, Mr. Rodkin’s 
irresponsible admiring spectator’s confidence as he made the 
introductions and vanished whilst the little dark frock-coated 
figure standing alone in the cold gaslight of the fireless room was 
still in the attitude of courteous obeisance ; the happy ease of 
explaining to the controlledly waiting figure the impossibility 
of giving lessons on one’s own language without the qualification 
of study; . . . the change in the light of the cold room with the 
sound of the warm deep voice; the few well-chosen struggling 
words; scholarship; that strange sense that foreigners bring, 
of knowing and being known, but without the irony of the 
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French or the plebeianism of Germans and Scandinavians, 
bringing a consciousness of being on trial, but without responsi- 
bility. . . . The trial would bring exposure. Reading and 
discussion would reveal the ignorance of English literature. 
- - « The hour of sitting accepted as a student, talking easily, 
the right phrases remembering themselves in French and German, 
would not come again the sudden outbreak of happiness after 
mentioning Renan; . . . how had she suddenly known that 
he made the Old Testament like a newspaper? ‘ Parfaitement ; 
jai toujours été fort interessé dans la philosophie. ” 

This is the manner of the book. What a pity it is that Miss 
Richardson does not add to it an appendix, a little “ argu- 
ment ”’ which will tell the story of the book, so that we do not 
miss her vague felicity and accuracy by having to hunt amid 
her impressions for structural facts! 

Now a word for lovers of Miss Richardson’s work. Deadlocl: 
is a melodrama. Something actually happens to Miriam! 
No less than her falling in love with the said Shatov and he with 
her; but whether they are to marry or not is still uncertain. 
There is a new book, Revolving Lights, in preparation. In that 
or in the next book we may possibly learn the issue, but if we 
do not, strangely enough, the probabilities are we shall not 
become impatient. 





The Love-a-Duck and Other Stories. By Stacy Aumonier. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stacy Aumonier endeavours 
in his foreword to spike the gun of any reader who wishes to 
criticize his book of short stories by claiming for them no 
originality at all and acknowledging the difficulty of making 
the short story successful. Most of the studies included in 
this book are, at any rate, amusing—‘“ A Source of Irritation,” 
though incredible, being exceedingly diverting. On the whole, 
the three war stories are the best, the one mentioned above, 
“The Great Unimpressionable,” and “Them Others” being 
all good reading. An ironic flavour runs through the book, to 
the great advantage of the sentimental passages. 

READABLE Novets.—Lost on Du Corrig. By Standish 
O’Grady. (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—A story of two young 
men who get lost at the bottom of a chasm in a wild part of the 
coast of Ireland. We dare say no more, lest we give away the 
plot of a thoroughly exciting story——The Port Allington 
Stories and Others. By R. E. Vérnede. (Heinemann. 9s.)— 
A collection of short stories, “A Night’s Adventure,” ‘“ The 
Maze,” “On the Raft,” and “Madame Bluebeard” are all 
rather good ; the name stories themselves are disappointing. 
The Tribal God. By Herbert Tremaine. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—aAn interesting study of a too united family. Some of the 
“set piece” descriptions are admirable.——Passover. By 
Beatrice Baskerville. (Thornton Butterworth. 8s. net.)— 
A novel about the conflict between Russian Poles-and Jews 
when it is complicated by love. The Jewish characters are 
very well drawn. 


POETS AND POETRY. 











MISS CHARLOTTE MEW’S POEMS.* 
Miss CxarLoTre Mew relies for her emotional effect upon an 
extreme economy of language, nor is her discipline in her rejection 
of the superlative without its reward. Her workshowsa wonderful 
degree of craftsmanship; there is not a word out of place or 
weak. She very rarely cither uses an inversion or allows her 
rhyme to steer the course of her ship. Occasionally her emotion 
is exceedingly poignant, especially when she treats the 
idea—it recurs in several of the poems—of the unreality of 
death. The raw grave, the broken fragment of a flower, 
cannot be the reality and the companionship of the illusion. 
A poem called ‘ Beside the Bed,” which is in some sense a 
complement to that entitled “ In Nunhead Cemetery,” gives 
the reader some idea of this :-— 
** Someone has shut the shining eyes, straightened and folded 
The wandering hands quietly covering the unquiet breast : 
So, smoothed and silenced you lie, like a child, not again to 


be questioned or scolded; _ ae 
But, for you, not one of us believes that this is rest. 
Not so to close the windows down can cloud and deaden 
The blue beyond: or to screen the wavering flame subdue 
its breath : . ; 
Why, if I lay my check to your cheek, your grey lips, like 
dawn, would quiver and redden, _ 
Breaking into the old, odd smile at this fraud of death.” 
Very often she writes as Crabbe might have written if he had 
been born in an age when free verse had loosed the bonds of 


* The Farmer's Bride, By Chatloite Mew. London: The Poetry Bookshop, 
[4s, net.) 
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narrative poetry. Now and then she writes as Pope might 
have written in the twentieth century. 
There is a poem called “ Madeleine in Church ” which reminds 
one of passages from “Eloisa and Abelard” :— 
‘* Here, even, in this corner where my little candle shines 
And overhead the lancet-window glows 
With golds and crimsons yeu could almost drink 
To know how jewels taste, just as I used to think 
There was the scent in every red and yellow rose 
Of all the sunsets.” 
Of course, the Nemesis of her style is that she is apt to become 
prosaic. Very often the reader feels that her thought could have 
been more easily expressed in prose. Short lines invite our 
feet to trip, and there is no music. But to those who value 
the strength, poignancy, and economy her poems will always be 
interesting. 





Poems Worry or ConsipERATION.—Oullaws, By Nancy 
Cunard. (Elkin Mathews. 6s.)—After reading these verses 
one is left with an unpleasing suspicion that if poetry were not 
quite so much the fashion they might not have been written. 
The best are efficient but laboured metrical exercises, and the 
rest are complacently unconventional, unredeemed by real 
emotion or sincerity, but well expressed. “The Knave of 
Spades” is clever.——Passions. By Russell Green. (Holden 
and Hardingham. 2s. 6d.)—These verses are pretentious and 
often seem an admixture of Aldous Huxley and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. ‘‘ Lament” rises to a higher level than most, and the 
fourth stanza is almost Elizabethan. The author is at his best 
when least passionate——Unfinished Poems. By Elizabeth 
Paul. (A. C. Fifield. 3s.)—The posthumous verse of one who 
seems to have possessed an analytical mind, a keen appre- 
ciation of beauty, a taste for metaphysics, and an intense sensi- 
bility, but whose medium one feels was not really verse. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


i 
[Notice in this column does nol necessarily prectude subsequent review.) 





We welcome the sixth revised and enlarged edition of 
Dr. Tuckey’s well-known work, Treatment by Hypnotism and 
Suggestion (Balliére, 21s. net). Dr. Tuckey, by forty years’ 
hard work in his consulting-room and by his pen, has done 
almost more than any living man, certainly more than 
any living Englishman, to redeem that most useful branch 
of medicine, Psycho-Therapeutics, from the destructive 
hands of the charlatans on the one side and of the 
impenetrable sceptics on the other. No one could call 
him a crank; noone could call him an ignoramus; no one 
could regard him as cynically taking up a fashionable craze 
in order to make money out of it. Dr. Tuckey inherited and 
even enlarged all the best traditions of the British physician, 
and there are none better. Not at the point of the bayonet, 
but by gentleness in controversy and whole-hearted devotion, 
he persuaded the profession, we had almost said against its will, 
to recognize the value of Hypnotism and Suggestion. Dr, 
Tuckey retired several years before the War, but he has, we are 
glad to feel, been able to see the excellent work done during 
the war by the practice of Suggestion. To this new edition of 
his book has been added a chapter on “ Treatment by Sugges- 
tion During the War” by Percy Allan, M.D. The space we 
have for dealing with new editions is necessarily strictly 
circumscribed, but once more we are sincerely delighted to 
make our salute to a book so useful by a man so worthy of 
respect as Dr. Tuckey. We suggest to him increased health 
and the power to edit a seventh edition two or three years hence. 


A Text-Book of Oceanography. By J.T. Jenkins. (Constable. 
15s. net.)—Deep-sea research has made great progress in recent 
times, and Dr. Jenkins’s lucid survey of the subject corrects 
many prevalent misconceptions, As he says, this is the first 
modern text-book of oceanography in English. He discusses 
in turn the extent of the oceans and the nature of the ocean 
floor, which is for the most part a plain’; oceanic deposits; the 
temperature of the sea and the properties of sea-water; waves 
and tides; and ocean currents. The chapters are illustrated 
with a number of diagrams. Dr. Jenkins gives a good account 
of the Florida Current, inaccurately called the Gulf Stream, 
since it does not come from the Gulf of Mexico. He illus- 
trates the value of oceanography by pointing out that “ the 








growth of the Norwegian pine for the following year and the 
autumn crops of barley and legumes depend on the sea temper- 
ature ” as observed in the Florida Current off the coast of Norway, 
“A high temperature of the Atlantic drift-water in May is 
followed by a good yield of the autumn crops on shore, as well 
as by an early spawning of the cod on the Lofoten Banks in the 
following spring and a diminution of the pack-ice in Barents 
Sea two years later.” Changes in the sea temperature affect 
the movements of shoals of fish, so that the patient man of 
science who cruises about, recording the temperature of the 
sea with his submersible thermometer, is a useful guide for the 
trawler. 


Early Travels in India, 1583-1619. Edited by William 
Foster. (H. Milford. 12s. 6d. net.)—This admirable little 
book contains the narratives of seven Englishmen who travelled 
in India during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. Ralph 
Fitch was the first, followed by Mildenhall, Hawkins, Finch, 
Withington, Coryat, and Terry. The narratives are reprinted 
from Hakluyt and Purchas with some additions, and are skil. 
fully but sparingly annotated. There are a few illustrationg 
—such as Coryat’s woodcut of himself riding on an elephant 
—and two maps. These early travels in India are profoundly 
interesting, and it is good to have them collected in a compact 
and well-printed volume. Mr. Foster’s introductions to the 
narratives are excellent and, as usual, contain some new facts, 
for no one can rival his knowledge of early Anglo- Indian history, 


An International Experiment. By H.A.L. Fisher. (Clarendon 
Press. 2s. net.)—This pamphlet contains the Earl Grey Memorial 
Lecture delivered at Newcastle on February 26th by the Minister 
of Education, who made a powerful plea for the League of 
Nations and described the work done by the Council and the 
Assembly up to the present time. Mr. Fisher discussed some 
of the objections raised by friends of the League to its constitu. 
tion. The Council was accused of continuing “ secret diplomacy” 
because it discussed matters in private before announcing its 
decision. Mr. Fisher reminded the critics that the Council 
had to be unanimous. “ But it is easier for eight or nine elderly 
men to feel their way towards unanimity, if they are not com- 
pelled to conduct their converging manoeuvres under the 
microscopes and telescopes of the Press, but are permitted to 
shuffle about a little in slippers, so to speak, to hazard a few 
preliminary impressions which are not placed upon public 
record, and to take up positions from which they may retreat 
without loss of credit as the argument demands.” Mr. Fisher 
pointed out that the important thing was not so much the 
preliminary conversation as the final unanimous decision. He 
expressed the hope that the supervision of the mandatories by 
the League would benefit millions of coloured people. He 
admitted that the cost of administering the mandate territories 
would bear hardly upon the taxpayer. But “the policy of 
splendid isolation is difficult for any Power and impossible for 
an Empire whose territories are scattered over every quarter 
of the globe.” 


The Village Clubs Association, of 144 Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, S.W., has published a Report of the Conference 
which it held on November 10th last, and at which Sir Henry 
Rew, Mr. A. W. Ashby, Major David Davies, and Mr. J. Nugent 
Harris read papers on the work which the Association seeks to 
do. The papers and the debates to which they gave rise were 
of great interest, and the Report deserves a wide circulation. 
Village clubs conducted on the right lines are urgently needed, 
and the more rapidly they can be multiplied the better will it 
be for rural Britain. The Association exists for the purpose 
of assisting in the promotion of clubs, and it is in friendly 
co-operation with the Federation of Women’s Institutes which 
is doing excellent work for the women in the villages. 


Mr. Milford has issued the twenty-fifth edition of that in- 
valuable little book, Rules for Compositors and Readers at the 
University Press, Oxford (2s. net). It was originally compiled 
sixty years ago by the late Mr. Horace Hart, but the first edition 
did not appear till 1893. Since then it has been a familiar guide 
for compositors and printers’ readers, and for professional 
writers. The new edition has been revised and enlarged; 
we observe that the Oxford Press adopts “ pacifist” in prefer- 
ence to “ pacificist,” and adheres to “ tire’’ rather than “ tyre,” 
which the late Sir J. A. H. Murray described as ‘“‘ non-etymo- 
logical.” 
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The English Flower Garden. By W. Robinson. (Murray. 
30s. net.)—Mr. Robinson’s excellent and familiar book has 
‘ peappeared in a thirteenth edition. It is in part a treatise on 
flowers, trees, and shrubs, in part a gardener’s dictionary, and 
is well written and well illustrated. Mr. E. M. Jenkins has 
revised the pages devoted to herbaceous plants. Mr. Robinson's 
long experience has not abated his enthusiasm, which communi- 
cates itself to the reader. 


The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds and Roots. 
By Sutton and Sons, Reading. (Simpkin, Marshall. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—This strictly business-like and very useful treatise has reached 
its sixteenth edition. Apart from the descriptions of particular 

lants, there are two elaborate chapters on “‘ A Year’s Work in 
the Vegetable Garden” and “ Flowers All the Year Round,” 
and other chapters dealing with manures and pests. 


Kipling’s Sussex. By R. Thurston Hopkins. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a readable book about Burwash, 
Winchelsea, Rye, Pevensey, Newhaven, and other places in 
Sussex which have inspired Mr. Kipling. A chapter is given 
to the Downs; the author, of course, discusses the mysterious 
dew-ponds and records a shepherd’s verdict—that they should 
be called ‘‘sheep-ponds”’ and that they are filled by rain and 
not by dew. There are some illustrations, including a portrait 
of Mr. Kipling. 


Points of View. By Elinor Glyn. (Duckworth. 6s. net.)— 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn is unfortunately obsessed by sex as to her 
views and by verbosity as to her expression, but if the reader 
can partly discount the one and shoulder through the other, 
there remains a sort of core of good sense, not very distinguished 


or profound good sense, but good sense. 


Whether they are genuine or not, the letters of the Lady of 
the Chinese Courtyard, by Elizabeth Cooper (T. N. Foulis, 6s.), 
which is a sequel to The Love Letters of a Chinese Lady, are not 
completely convincing. This may, of course, have to do with 
the translation which varies between the “thee and thou” 
type of diction for local colour, and such purely commercial 
English as that in which people promise to “‘ write’ cach other. 
However, these defects apart, it does give the impression of 
having been written by someone in touch with transitional 
China, and, in our present poverty of knowledge, this gives it 
a decided interest. 


Like many books nominally intended for children, The Nursery- 
matograph (John Lane, 3s. 6d.) is a series of potted film scenarios 
really for the lighter moments of grown-up people. This seems 
to us @ device in the realms of humour hardly less cowardly 
than to drive women and children before one into battle. Why 
not acknowledge that grown-up people do have lighter moments 
instead of making a pretence that children will enjoy this sort 
of thing ?— 

Archaeology.—The Temple of Leonidas in Valparaiso. A 
papyrus is discovered. It is found to be dated B.c. 5000, and 
written in Scotch. Sinn Feiners at work deciphering. The 
finding of the key. The document is a recipe for utilizing the 
sharpening of pencils to make iron joists. A limited company 
is formed to exploit the process. Present address, Carey Street.” 
This is rather funny—but surely not to children? The Nursery- 
matograph pictures are most amusing, but agein—not to children, 


Days and Hours. By Eleanor Elsner. (Heinemann. 5s.)— 
The best essays are those that deal with the lesser known villages 
of the French Riviera, so often neglected by the traveller. 
They show a real appreciation of their charm and beauty. 
The studies of London and Italy are less original. 


Anthony Aston. By Watson Nicholson. (Published by the 
Author, South Haben, Michigan.) A conscientious study of the 
vagaries of this early Georgian character about whom so little 
is known except that he was a good comedian. The author 
appears to have embodied all authenticated facts about him 
in this little brochure. 





Mr. Arnold Bennett has been called ‘The Gordon Selfridge 
of English letters.” In Things That Have Interested Me (Chatto 
and Windus, 9s.) he has been having a remnant sale. We 
failed, however, to find anything in it that we desired to acquire 
or treasure. In fact, it is to be doubted if the fragments there 
exposed are quite worthy the reputation of “ this great house.” 





hi The Barber” is not bad, but it is only seven and a-half pages 
ong. 





In Children’s Dreams (Longmans, 5s. net) Mr. C. W. 
Kimmins records a large number of the dreams of children. 
These should prove useful material for all those who study 
the manifestations of the unconscious mind both of children 
and adults, 





The New Education, edited by Mr. L. Haden Guest (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 2s. net), will prove a valuable book of refer- 
ence for those who have to deal with the new Education Act— 
the Act which, it is intended, shall convert the “ ladder” from 
primary school to university into a highway. 


Nile and Jordan. By the Rev. G. A. Frank Knight. (James 
Clarke. 36s. net.)—In this elaborate work, the product of much 
patient research, Mr. Knight traces the relations between Egypt 
and Palestine from the earliest times to the fall of Jerusalem in 
the year 70. He gives, in effect, a history of Egypt as well as a 
history of Palestine, so that the main thesis is somewhat over- 
laden with detail. He assigns the Exodus to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and the story of Joseph to the Sixteenth, and adduces 
much evidence for a view which, though controverted, is tenable. 
He emphasizes the influence of Egypt upon the Hebrews, in 
their beliefs as well as in their arts, both in the early days and in 
the Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman periods. Mr. Knight’s book 
throws much light on the Biblical narratives and reminds us of 
the intimate connexion prescribed by nature between the two 
countries for whose welfare we are now responsible. The Sinai 
desert was crossed by innumerable armies in ancient times; it 
is strange that it should have been regarded by some as a defensive 
barrier in the late war. 


Mexico and the Caribbean. Edited by G. H. Blakeslee. (New 
York: G. E. Stechert.)—This book contains twenty-three 
lectures delivered by as many lecturers at a Conference upon 
International Relations at Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in May last. The lectures on Mexico put the case for 
and against intervention ; most of their authors desired American 
assistance for a disordered country rather than armed inter- 
vention which would offend the rest of Latin America. Among 
the lectures on the Caribbean there is one by Sefior Rodriguez, 
of Porto Rico, who, while admitting that the United States had 
done a very great deal for the island in the past twenty years, 
urged that Porto Rico should be accorded independence or local 
autonomy or should be admitted as a State of the Union. Colonel 
Thorpe, of the United States Marine Corps, put the case very 
clearly for the American occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
and a German-American stated the case for the Dominican 
bandits who uphold “ self-determination.”” The lectures illus- 
trate the difficulties of American foreign policy. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Stray Thoughts and Memories. By James A. Rentoul. 
Edited by L. Rentoul. (Parsons. 18s. net.)——Education and 
the Army: an Essay in Reconstruction. By Colonel Lord 
Gorell. (H. Milford. 16s. net.) The New Merchant Marine. 
By Edward N. Hurley. (Gay and Hancock. 16s. net.) My 
Cricketing Life. By P. F. Warner. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
16s. net.) Crome. By C. H. Collins Baker. (Methuen, 
105s. net.) Modern Democracies. By Lord Bryce. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. 50s. net.) 




















PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Baker (T. T.), Radiographic Technique, 8VO..........+. (Constable) net 
Birkhead (Edith), Tale of Terror; a Study of the Gothic Romance, 8vo 
—— moe 

Browne (R. T.), Mystery of Space, 8VO......eeseeeeees (Routledge) ne 
Bryce tViscourt), hose Democracies, 2 vols., 8vo.... (Macmillan) net 
Coleridge (A.), Reminiscences, ed. by J. A. Fuller-Maitland (Constable) net 
Comerford (F.), New World, Cr 8V0....+.scseseeeeesees (Appleton) net 
Dunn (J. D.) and Jessup (E.), Intimate Golf Talks, cr 8vo. .( utnam) net 
Foster (W.), English Factories in India, 1655-1660 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Ibbetson (W. S.), Motor and Dynamo Control, _ Seer (Spon) net 
Judge (A. W.), Aircraft and Automobile Materials of Construction, ol. Il., ie 
Non-Ferrous and Organic Materials, 8v0O............+++- (Pitman) net 2! 0 
Leigh (Ruth), Human Side of Retail Selling, cr 8voO...... (Appleton) net 1 /6 
Lemaitre (Jules), Literary Impressions, cr 5v0........ (D. O'Connor) net 10/6 
Oxford (University of), First Supplement to the Historical Register of ; 
1900, CE SVO...ceeeeeee oeccccccoocosesoced (Oxford Univ. Preas) net 10/6 


15/0 


15/0 
15/0 
50/0 
10/6 
10/6 
16/0 
16/0 
21/0 
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Behberger (G. B.), Lippincott’s Quick Reference Book for Medicine and 
Sw WO BOD ec cccccccccccscececccocccscecoccss (Lippincott) net 63/0 


irgery, 
Seymour (st. 5. D.), Puritans in England, 1647-1661, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 


Smith (T. Biddulph-), Coke-Oven and By-Product Works Chemistry, 8vo 


(Griffin) net 21/0 
Taft ng on League of Nations, ed. by Theodore Marburg and H. E. 
UN, DOO oe cceeecccescccencuc de sscocccceses emillan) net 25/0 
Ward (J. , Wistary and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting, Vol. LV:, 
i seceeacdnascaobacesentseneecesaonnaen (Chapman _ net 15/0 
Worden (BE. C.), Technology of aoe Bsters,in 10 speende Vol. I.,5 parts, 
Sesncecees pesecsenctesceses saceadie escecs a aienk oak 210/0 








LIBERTY CRETONN ES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choiee of artistic desigas 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


Saving Middleman’s Profit. 
Robinson & Cleaver’s real Irish Linens are produced on their own 
looms at Banbridge and - offered to you at maker’s prices. _The 
following is an example: No. SP193, Gan Bleached All 39/- 
Linen Huck Towels, size 40 x 23° in., per doz. 
Write for patterns and our Linen Catalogue No. 40 P, sent post free on request. 


ROBINSON. & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray’s 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain —83,000 Botties 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


POMM™MAR D 
per 4 /m dozen. 


In original 30 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 











Please quote “3S.” 





ADDS ZEST TO FOOD 


The finishing touch 


that adds so’ much— 


LEA & PERRIN S’ 


SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 





ALt CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS -« 


£24,459,031. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Cco., 
LTD. 
Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED, 
Cp ae Baaest OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Sant invites applications for the shat of Philosophy, at pr t 
by Professor J. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D. ong. oh penned bets 
The stipend Offered is £1,000 a year. 
i — will Le een on be ea Ist, 1921. 
cations may acco! od by testimonials, references, or other cre« 
dentials, and should be Pome moms 5 m the _—_ rsigned on or before April 2nd, 1921, 
Further particulars may be obtal ned from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





Secretary. 




















Good elementary 
Salary arranged. 
WILBERFORCE 





gS e Teaees s OF BIRMINGHAM, 
APPOINTMENT OF A CHIEP LIBRARIAN, 

The Council invites applications for this appointment. Stipend £700 per 
a. lf possible, duties should be entered upon on the ist of September, 
1 > 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University, and have a working 
knowledge of French and German. 

Caeteris paribus preference will be given to those who have had experience 
in the administration of a University Library. 

Applications, supported by Testimonials (three oat. should be forwarded 
to the undersigned not later than the Ist of May, 1921. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
| ATYMER UPPER SCHOOL, 
KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

Applications are invited for the abeve post, which will be vacant after the 
coming Surimer vacation. Candidates must hold a University Degree in honours 
and be under 48 years of age. 

Commencing salary £1,000, increasing by annual increments of £50 to £1,250, 
less the value of the official residence, which is assessed for the purposes of the 
Head-masters’ Superannuation allowance at £100 a year. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly strictly prohibited, and will disqualify. 

No other appointment can be held under the scheme except with the consent 
of the Governors. 

All applications must be received by the 30th April, 1921. 

Application forms and other particulars to be obtained from Mr. REGINALD 
E. WATSON, 16 Hammersmith Bridge Road, W. 6. 

ARROGATE COLLEGE 

Wanted, in September, FORM MISTRESS to teach Geography on scientific 
lines, also General Elementary Science or Junior Botany. Salary according to 
scale, full allowance being made for previous experience.—Apply fully to the 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College, Yorkshire. 

N ASTERS WANTED.—Two for West Indies: (i.) French; 
(ii.) Sefence ; each £250, res. Forthe East: Latin, English ; Rs. 6,000, res. 
For South America: Maths., £350, res: For France: English; state sal., res. 
Young, unmarried men.—Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 
OVERNESS, mornings, for girl 10. 
arithmetic and drawing. Resident or non-resident. 
Interview London. Beautiful, bracing country.—Mrs. 
BARKER, Ridge House, Woldingham. 
Oper AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
TRLS. Price 38. 10d. post free—WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PUULISHING 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Syraee, London, W. 1. 
VERYM: AN, Hampstead Stn. Faster Mon. ae 2.305 Eve Sey 




















Y 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30. “ How He Lied to Her Husband.” ” bark Leay 
of the Sonnets,” ” Shew ing Up ot Hanes Posnet. 
LECTURES, &c. 
ESTFIELD OLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. VHILLPOTTS, 0.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. ‘Hist. Soc. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Scleace Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SOHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for thres 
Years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 

Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


BATIERSEA PC 





POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, 


8.W. 11. 
AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1921-22. 

The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, and 
Domestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 7th, 1921, andthe succeeding 
days. The scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per annum with irce 
tuition, and are tenable for three ees. 

Last day of entry, 30th April, 192 

Full particulars ou application to the PRINCIPAL, 
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HE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
7 AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
6 Atholl Crescent, 
FORTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1921-1922. 


Tho following Courses of Training can be taken :— . 
I. TRAINING for TEACHERS in COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK, and 
HOUSEWLFERY—2 years and 2 terms. F es 
I. TRAINING for TEACHERS of NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING, 
LLINERY—2 sears. ° 
ong HOUSEWIFE'S TRAINING—6 months. 
IV. HOUSEWIFE’S ADVANCED COURSE—3 months. 
¥e HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAINING—6 months, 
yi, HOUSEKEEPER’S ADVANCED COURSE—3 months. 
VII. COOK’S CERTIFICATE—3 months. 
VI. LAUNDRY MANAGERESS’ CERTIFICATE—4 months. 
IX. TRAINING for PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES for CHILDREN— 
ths. 
. Student are received for any number of selected lessons in Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking, and Miliinery, and Courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, &c, 
The School is recognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Education 
Department, and the Teacher's Diploma is recognized by the Education Boards 
ol England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Thero are five Boarding Houses for Students in connexion with the School, 
and there is a large Tennis and Games Field for the Students. 
There is a large demand for Women holding the Diplomas and Certificates of 
this School, and Students have no difficulty in obtaining suitable situations at 
salaries. 
onl Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, who will give additional information, and will adviso as to the most 
suitable Courses. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
LING’S SW EDISH SYSTEM. * 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3’years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collego for Teachers. Chair 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. OU. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Kk. E. LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive rango glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Te 
Marketing, Fruit-preserviny.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINOIPALS. 
——S— SS ——— lS 





























—=——s 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
O45 TE to SCHOOL, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £50 per annum. 

Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M, 
WIELIAMS. M.A.. Hist. Trip. Camb. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 pa. Entrance examination July. 
ALDER GIRLS’ "SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School isa to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure thut all tho girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 





A day school. 


7(HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockcy and Cricket, 

Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 

MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


| F cemaeaaaataal SCHOOL FOR 














GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F, M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
A GNES, LADY ELTON, contidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


[LANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin, Tnorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examimations and for the universities if reaufred. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathinz. 


npunon HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 


FOUNDED 1860. 

Principals {itiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 

House stands In 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 











___LECTURES BY 
GE 2.8 Ds, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” Seas 
(THORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Sunny, | ouse in beautiful grounds, 

Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROUERS, 





Home care and individual attention. 
altuated on the hill slopes, 





HALLONER 


A School 


for 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details apply to tho Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Qucen’s Gate, 8. W. 7. 


SCHOO LL, 


on Modern Lines 





—————__ — ———<—<—<—<—_—— a 





FOREIGN. 


(Cj BAILLY -LAUSANNE—-VILLA ARIANE. 
Finishing Schoo! for Young Ladies. 
English references. Apply: Milea. GLAS. 
AUSANNE (Switzerland).—“ Languedoc” Boarding School 
_ (Girls). Languages, Literature, Arts, History of Arts, Sciences, Book- 
keeping. Escort April. Inclusive moderate fees.—A pply Principal, Prof. Pellaton. 





JPUSeton, SWITZERLAND, Lausanne, 8 Pré Fleuri. 
AJ _ Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle GLATZ, diplom‘e 
Paris, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School. 
—For further particulars apply to the Rev, HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew's 
Manse, Bournemouth. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“fP\HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, wit! 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage Gu. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


Bp ete. COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations, Larly 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.(.3. 


ir SCHOOL.—The _ Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (5t 
Guineas), will begin at 9 am. on Tuesday, May 3lst. Oandidates mui be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1921. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or before May 17th.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev. R. DL. BUDWORTH, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Durham. _ _ 
RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 
20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 
May 31st and June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 























MALYERN COLLEGE.—TWELVE or more ENTRANCE 





SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £42, will be awarded by examination 
to be held May 31, June 1 & 2, EXHIBITIONS, value £26 to £12, may be 
awarded deserving Candidates.—Particulars of these and of certain valuable War 
Exhibitions(awarded without exam.) from HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— An 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd,1921,forabont NINK 
SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLATT 
Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships of £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER,. 


= > 
Wartord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 





= 2 


a ee a oe 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 








2 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
eee successes gained by pupils of 








Mr, P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TV\UTOR has two vacancies for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summer term.—C, H. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A., Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk. 


\TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1. ‘Phone: 








Museum 286 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (irce 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. : fi 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4, 








Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) t 
ji UTORS, 


SCHOOLS 
S 





ri) 
name. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tha 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus ably 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. ’Phonc—Museum 4440 (2 line. 


MASTERS , 





SSISTANT AND MISTRESSES, 

TUTORS AND GOVERNESSES 

should apply at once to 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3), 

ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.7, 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY and PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, : is . 
GOOD SALARIES, BO BEGISTRATION FER 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT. and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., 
is given free te . 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING € CO! Te 
ees 2g Bere 
nearl ressed appearance 
School Principals in the country. They will also ‘be glad to suppl aoe gentlemen should ayail 


formation about establishments wees & course of training in Domestic 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture | and Horticulture, 








TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Experienced Typiste;. accustomed to work of Architects and Surveyors. 


YYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 

4d. per 1,000 words. —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, 8. W. 
SS TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS and YOUNG, Typewriting 
Office, Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl’s Court Rd.),8.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76. 


Etinctoek by your Pen.—Unique postal course; howto write, 











what to write, and where to sell, with editorial guidance. Real training. 
teresting booklet free.- -REGENT INSTITU TE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C.2. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is ulred a small feo is 
charged, Authors’ MSS. typed. —_ MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 





Th YYPEWRITERS. —Three for Sale; Remington, £23; Under- 

wood, £25; Monarch, £21; latest models, unsoiled. Closing estate. 
Cost nearly double ; approval willingly. Also qamny Paper, Envelopes, and 
two Duplicators, as new, , 60s. each.—** MULTO. Arcade _Northampton, 


TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 
April 26th: SPAIN and TANGIER, Seville, Escorial, Ronda, Madrid, 
Algeciras, Granada, &c., 5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: ITALIAN and SWISS 
LAKES, 3 wecks, 49 gns. Summer tours: French Chateaux and Pyrenees, 
Tyrol, &e. ee 8 from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. ; ae tion on West 

ad ——e Bay and Pines, id hysician (M.D.), 
elep. 


I weymy in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 











feet above sea. Motor house and stable. Season opens April Ist.— 
Apply “ CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PAN Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c.. of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenice, 
Invalides, Convalescents, &c.).—Post a $ on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., aven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


“ An Sys common-sense a 


seven yi 
HEUMATISM, ARTHRITI , and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-or nisms—as are other diseases—and the 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. 
The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive 
com with une; g years of ordinary medica! or specialist trectments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always succeeds, 
because it destroys the cause—the micro- ms—with manifest advantage 
to the health generally, and Fae | Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom 
of movement and freedom from pain. There is no treatment by correspondence, 
and all consultations are by appointment. Address the SECRETAKIES, 
Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
DEFORMED INNS. — Ask for Dessriptive List (gratis) 
of 3 Ians and Hotels managed by the ae Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 ? y ———> dividend 7 ape cent.) or 6 - om. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A.. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 nt Street, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own — 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas inco: ted. Artistic and original work, 

Le sg = ‘ Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Moitimer Strect, 
im Pe 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 128. on Silver, co be 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer A. f return. If offer not accepted, 
post frec. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery cies 
nr otherwise). Batistaction guaranteed my the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to clal buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
rerreturn or offer made. —Chict Offices, 151 Oxtord Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 
= is the only absolutely efficient. “remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Supplied to the Royal 
Meushes, Harmless to domestic animals; 1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post 
ree, from HOWARTES, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


FLAVOUR 
































QUALITY AND 





OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


See the name ** CADBURY” on ever: 


lece of Chocolate 





themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 


Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN & SON, Ltd., 


for over 100 years the 
London Dyers & Cleaners, 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
Branches Everywhere. 






THE 


TAILOR- VALET 


SERVICE 














At a Low Reserve. 


THE DESIRABLE 


TOWN RESIDENCE 


Overlooking Gardens 
known as Number 


29 EATON SQUARE 


BELGRAVIA, 5S.W. 1. 


In Excelient Structural Repair, 


comprising 9 Bedrooms, 5 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, and 
Light Domestic Offices. 


Held on a Long Lease direct from the Grosvenor Estate, with 
nearly 56 years unexpired. Net Ground Rent of £80 per annum. 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 
Telephone. Electric Light. Gas. Every Convenience. 


Will be submitted to Auction (unless previously disposed of) by 
Messrs. 





SHARPE & SHARPE 


at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 


On TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, 1921, 


at 2.30 o'clock. 





Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from :— 
The Solicitors, Messrs. BIDDLE & CO., 22 Aldermanbury, 
or THE AUCTIONEERS, 20 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (Mayfair 574. | 
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If you are 


IMAGINATIVE 


you are already 75% equipped for 


AUTHORSHIP 
JOURNALISM 


That is to say, if you have the gift of originality 
(which is much the same attribute as imagination) 
success is three-parts won in advance, the only com- 
plementary requirement being TRAINING. 


There is no need nowadays to wade through the 
disheartening process of the “ Rejected with thanks ” 
stage. Hundreds of budding writers whose work 
contains really promising raw material lose confidence 
and drop out of the running simply and solely because 
their efforts are not moulded in a form acceptable 
te editors. 

Louise Heilgers—the successful and highly-reputed 
woman author-journalist—can save you from this 
needless discouragement. The postal training offered 
by the Louise Heilgers Correspondence College embodies 
in thorough manner her extremely practical knowledge, 
thus clearing away the most serious obstacles from the 
path of new writers who are so wise as to reap the 
fruits of her experience. 

Moreover, this splendid course is conducted under 
the direct personal supervision of Louise Heilgers, 
for —_— reason it stands alone in sheer practical 
worth, 


LEARN AND EARN 
IN LEISURE TIME 


Not only can the complete course be competently undertaken in spare time, 
but also there is nothing to hinder a promising student from contributing to 
likely periodicals long before he or she has reached the last lesson. There is 
oeatly as much competition among cditors, eagerly vying with one another for 
new talent, as thero is among writers themselves. The chief demand is for 
Short Stories and Articles, and the LOUISE HEILGERS course specifically 
aims at imparting the knack of writing these In the right style and correct length, 


Unsolicited Tributes. 

“T cannot tell you how I appreciate your criticism. It is more than 
criticism to me. It is the transfusion of spirit into my work and life, 
This is truth.” 

“TI have found them full of sound and rational advice on the fascinating 
subject of journalism.” 

“ May I take this opportunity of offering my sincere thanks for the 
comprehensive and valuable criticism I received on my last effort—from 
which I expect to derive much benefit.” 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR THE PROSPECTUS 
FREE AND POST PAID. 


Also, why not try to procure this month’s Issue of ‘THE WRITER” 
(with which is incorporated ‘‘The Louise Heilgers Magazine ’’), price 6d., 
of your newsagent? If he has sold out, enclose 7d. stamps for a copy, when 
writing for the Prospectus. This unique and fascinating publication is 
devoted entirely to the interests of amateur writers, and contributions from 
tho gifted pen of LOUISE HEILGERS frequently appear. Prizes to the 
value of TWENTY-SEVEN GUINEAS are offered in the March 


Number for Short Stories and Articles, 


Readers’ opinions of ‘THE WRITER.” 


“The Magazine you issue I consider to be absolutely magnificent for 
the would-be writer. Nothing could be more useful to him in every way.” 


“The Magazine, if only for the encouragement derived therefrom, is 
worth many times the amount charged.” 


THE LOUISE HEILGERS 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD., 
Dept. 43, RICHMOND, SURREY, 








THE MESSAGE OF LIFE 
SPEAKS THROUGH EASTER 
TO EVERY CHRISTIAN HEART 


Ought not every Christian to share in the great 
work of passing that saving message on to 
mankind ? 





In the lands of India, China, Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Polynesia and Papua the 


LONDON 


MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


(founded 1795 to preach the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God) 


has large responsibilities and ever widening 
opportunities for preaching the life-giving 
word of Jesus Christ. 


This work can only be adequately carried on 
by means of a considerable and prompt increase 
in the support given by friends of the Society. 





An extra £30,000 is urgently 
sought. 


Easter Gifts will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 





The financial year ends on March 31st. 


The Society’s Treasurer is 
Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
48, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.Tr. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


RESULT OF THE QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 








The Ninety-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Society was 
held in the Society’s Office, Glasgow, on Wednesday, March 16th, 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine presiding. 

The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Spens, of the Ordinary Board of 
Direetors, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
referred to the death of Emeritus Professor George G. Ramsay, 
who had for many years been a Director of the Society, and 
was at the time of his death an Extraordinary Director. He 
also referred to the resignation of Mr. A. C. D. Gairdner from 
the Board on becoming Chairman of the British Overseas Bank 
in London, and to the appointment of Mr. Guthrie, formerly 
Secretary of the Society, to the Managership of another Life 
Onlice. 

The past year has been one of disappointment and disillu- 
sionment generally, and it was surprising that it had proved 
to be so favourable to the transaction of Life Assurance business. 
‘The Society had shared in this, and a record of new business of 
£1,300,000 had been completed. The addition of £357,000 to 
the funds before providing for depreciation was also a record, 
and the funds now amount to over £7,000,000. The annual 
premium income had increased by nearly £34,000, and the 
interest revenue by £24,500, The net rate of interest after 
deduction of tax was £4 ls. Sd., and the ratio of expenses to 
premium income 14.92 per cent. There had been an exception- 
vily favourable claim experience, the amount payable £224,000, 
through deaths being only about 57 per cent. of the sums ex- 
pected according to the mortality table. 

With regard to the Quinquennial Investigation a careful 
review of the securities had been made and £52,596 had been 
written off the value of the assets. These then stood at the 
market value current on December 31st last, with the exception 


of British Government National War Bonds repayable at « 
premium in 1922 and 1923. It had been considered unnecessary 


to write down these bonds which were accordingly valued at 
zost, under par. Any depreciation in their market value was 
more than covered by the amount of surplus to be carried 
forward. 

The liabilities. had been valued by the Actuary upon the 
same basis as formerly. A margin of about 20 per cent. of the 
premium for future expenses is provided, and a rate of interest 
at 3 per cent. assumed. The surplus disclosed amounted to 
£510,000, of which £409,000 would be applied to provide bonus 
additions at the compound rate of 30s. per cent. per annum— 
leaving a balance of £101,000 to be carried forward. It would 
have been possible to maintain the pre-war compound rate of 
35s. per cent., but only by materially diminishing the amount 
carried forward, and the Directors felt that if they err at all it 
should be on the side of prudence. The declaration was well 
within the Society's surplus earning capacity. 

It would be remembered that the quinquennial period under 
review included nearly three years of war and heavy demands 
of an exceptional character for war claims, increased taxation 
end depreciation in security values. Happily there are no 
more death claims to meet as a result of war. The rate of 
taxation must doubtless remain high, but each year should 
bring compensating relief in a higher rate of interest earning. 
Already about one half of the increased taxation is, it is esti- 
mated, so met and the relief is growing. Moreover, it might 
be hoped that depreciation in security values has reached its 
limits. It will be seen, therefore, that solid grounds exist for 
regarding as tempdérary the comparatively small reduction in 
the rate of bonus and a return to the pre-war declaration might 
be looked forward to with a considerable degree of confidence 
ut no very distant date. 

The thanks of the members were due to the staff generally, 
to the Actuary and to the Manager. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 


————__—_—_ = 
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the world over since 
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Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs. 
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MIXTURE 


GARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA 
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instantly with every shred 
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drawing and _ burning. 
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The School provides practical training by Correspondence 
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at moderate fees. The School possesses exceptional 
facilities for placing writers who have completed their 
training. Full particulars are given in the Prospectus, 
which may be obtained free on application to the:— 


Novel Magazine 


Regisirar’s Bureau, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 
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and has saved over 58,000. 


THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA! 
Who knows but that Your Friend may be among them one day ! 
No Subsidy from the State. 
Please send your donation to-day, 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will, 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE IF. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
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THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth for the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 


We can take 40 Aged or Infirm Priests and give them comfort ia a beautiful 
Home. We have 5 Nurses, g 

But expenses are very heavy now. Last year they q@pnt up by £1,000. Will 
more of Christ’s disciples show that they, too, care for Aged Shepherds ? 

Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Rey. C. Carey Taylor, Warden 
Homes of 8. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 
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By Miss THACKERAY. 
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unique In literary history. 
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Red Cross. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 
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By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” ce, 
“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman., 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 
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Collected Essays and Reviews. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 16s. net. 
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THE PILGRIM OF ASMILE 


By NORMAN DAVEY. Third Edition now ready. 
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